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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon ; with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By Horace Twiss, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel. 3 vols. 8vo. J. Murray. 

AttuoucH published only one week, many 

hundred copies of this work (nearly the whole 

of a large edition, we believe) are already in 
the hands of readers, who are devouring its 
pages, wherever we have heard them men- 
tioned, with very high gratification. This is 
anticipating what would otherwise have been 
our pleasant critical duty; but as it is, we 
must be content to follow where we cannot 
lead ; and such is the variety and interest of 

the materials before us, we perceive that a 

LrTERARY Gazette must devote a considerable 

portion of its attention to that following. 

Lord Eldon has, we think, been fortunate in 
his choice of a biographer to put together and 
cement the history of his illustrious grandsire. 
Much information, judgment, and skill were 
requisite for the proper performance of the 
task. A man conversant with the world, and 
especially with those classes of society among 
which the lord chancellor lived, was needed to 
select its lighter and anecdotical features. A 
man of legal attainments was required to super- 
intend all that related to the lawyer and admi- 
nistration of the laws. A man of much politi- 
eal i , who had sat in parliament and 
held office, was pointed out as the 
fittest person to estimate the acts of the states- 
man, shew the bearings of his policy, and dis- 
cuss his relations with the distinguished indi- 
viduals, his associates or his adversaries, in the 
important conflicts of half a century of clashing 
opinions and most momentous events. Add -to 
these, a general attachment to literature from 
the earliest youth; and you have in Mr. Twies 
all the qualifications which have done justice 
to his theme, and made this book, at the same 
time, one of the most agreeable for its mere 
entertainment, and instructive for its historical 
statements, which has issued from the press 
during the many years we have had copftiisance 
of its doings. We have heard a few of the 
political points questioned, by opponents hold- 
ing different sentiments, which will probably 
be urged in the otgans which speak with their 
voice; but none have occurred to us of suffi- 
cient co to provoke even a moment- 
ary investigation: and with these short prefa- 
tory remarks, we proceed to make our friends, 
away from London and in distant parts of the 
earth, acquainted with some of the traits of this 
popular performance. 

_ The Jeading incidents of Lord Eldon’s life— 
his birth, parentage, education, and behaviour— 
are familiar to every body. His father—whom 
Mr. Twiss (it was hardly worth while?) tries 
to trace to the Scotts of Balwearie, a Fifeshire 
branch older than the Buccleuch, and now re- 
presented by Scott of Ancrum—was a highly 
reputable hoastman -of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
—a factor between the owners of coal-mines 
and the shippers of thet fuel in exportation. 
He died worth some 30,000/. By a chance- 
inedley ‘in the ’45, his mother was hurriedly 
removed from Newcastle, and gave birth to his 





elder brother, William, afterwards the eminent 
Lord Stowell, in the county palatine of Dur- 
ham. This fortuitous circumstance was the 
foundation of the splendid rise of the family. 
A scholarship on a Durham bequest enabled 
William to go to the university of Oxford, 
where he rapidly advanced in esteem and influ- 
ence. Thus when John, born in 1751, attained 
an age when he could avail himself of similar 
advantages, he found a college and a fraternal 
tutor ready to receive him. ‘The natural gifts 
of both were accordingly nurtured in the best 
school; and accomplished, and learned, and 
constitutionally healthful and ardent, the world 
was all before them where to choose, and Pro- 
vidence, whose favour and blessing had been 
poured upon them from the cradle, their grate- 
fully acknowledged Guide. 

The stories of the future chancellor’s boy- 
hood and school-days afford very natural pic- 
tures of the feelings and manners of persons 
belonging to their station in the north of Eng- 
land about the middle of last century. - His 
frolics and juvenile tricks were many, and his 
floggings, in reward thereof, not few. But 
these were also his dancing-days:— 

“*T remember,’ said Lord Eldon, ‘ my father 

ing t bedside to Harry and me 
of having robbed an orchard; some one had 
— complain. Now my coat was lying by 
my ded, with its-pockets: full of apples, and I 
liad hid some more underfthe bed-clothes, when 
T heard my father on the stairs: and | was‘at 
that moment suffering intolerable torture from 
those I had eaten. Yet I had the audacity to 
deny the fact. We were twice flogged for it. 
I do not know how it was, but we always con- 
sidered robbing an orchard as an honourable 
exploit. I remember once being carried before 
a magistrate for robbing an orchard—*‘ boxing 
the fox,’ as we called it. There were three of 
us,—Hewit Johnson, another boy, and myself. 
The magistrate acted upon what I think was 
rather curious law; for he fined our fathers 
each thirty shillings for our offence. We did 
not care for that, but then they did: so my 
father flogged: me, and then sent a message to 
Moises [his schoolmaster], and Moises flogged 
me again. We were very good boys, very good 
indeed: we never did any thing worse than a 
robbery.’ Mrs. Forster adds: ‘ When any of 
his boys were not down stairs at the proper 
time in the morning, Mr. Scott used to ascend 
to their room with a pair of leather taws, which 
he laid across the delinquents’ shoulders. Harry 
and Jack being rather fond of their beds, and 
apt to receive this chastisement pretty often, 
determined upon stealing the taws, an exploit 
they successfully achieved. From that time 
Mr. Scott, who never replaced them, used to 
go to their room with his hand under his dress- 





ing-gown, as if ready to inflict the usual pun- | 
ishment, while the boys lay still until the last | 


moment in secure enjoyment. These taws, 
a piece of strong leather cut into several 
thongs, were produced every year at my grand- 
father’s (Henry’s) house, when my uncle (Lord 
Eldon) was with him, and they used to re- 
count, with the greatest glee and triumph, this 
exploit of stealing them, and their amusement 
in seeing the old gentleman enter their room 


| with his hand under his dressing-gown.’ ‘I 
believe,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, ‘ I 
have preached more sermons than any one 
who is not aclergyman. My father always had 
the church service read on the Sunday even- 
ings, and a sermon after it. Harry and I used 
to take it in turns to read the prayers or to 
preach: we always had a shirt put on over our 
clothes to answer for a surplice.—I should 
have been a very good dancer, only they never 
could get this Jeft arm to conduct itself grace- 
fully: and yet I had eight dancing-masters. I 
remember one of them complaining that I took 
‘no pains with that leftarm. ‘I do not know 
how it is,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Moises says you are a 
very good boy, but I do not find you so.’ I 
had the impudence to look him. up in the 
face, and say, ‘ But you are not Mr. Moises, 
sir.’ Mrs. Forster. * But I remember, uncle, 
hearing of Master Jacky being celebrated for 
the hornpipes he danced at Christmas: there 
was an old keelman ‘in the hospital at New- 
castle, who talked of your hornpipes.’ Lord 
Eldon. ‘ Oh, yes, I danced hornpipes: at Christ~ 
mas, when my father gave a supper and a dance 
at Love Lane to all the keelmen in his employ, 
Harry and I always danced hornpipes.’ Mrs. 
Forster adds, ‘ the supper which, about Christ- 
mas, Mr. Scott used to give his keelmen, was 
what was called a binding supper; that was a 
supper when the terms, on which they were to 
serve for the ensuing year, were agreed upon. 
Pattersen, the last surviving keelman in Mr. 
Scott’s employment, dined in our kitchen every 
Christmas-day until his death, about ten. years 
ago. He expatiated with great delight upon 
the splendid hornpipe that Master Jacky regu- 
larly danced for their amusement after these 
suppers.’ This veteran was not destitute in his 
old age; and Lord Stowell made him an an- 
nual present to add to his comforts at Christ- 
mas. ‘I believe,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. 
Forster, ‘no shoemaker ever helped to put‘on 
more ladies’ shoes than I have done, At the 
dancing school, the young ladies always brought 
their dancing shoes with them, and we deemed 
it a proper piece of etiquette to assist the 
pretty girls in putting them on. , In those 
days, girls of the best families wore whjte 
stockings only on the Sundays, and one we®K- 
day which was a sort of public day: on 
the other days, they Wore blue Doncaster 
woullen stockings with white tags. We. used, 
when we were at the Head School, early on the 
Sunday mornings, to steal flowers from the 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the Forth, 
and then we presented them to our sweethearts. 
Oh, those were happy days—we*were always 
in love then.’ ” 

Such a lad as this was very likely to fall very 
soon in love; and we learn, without surprise, 
that college, and choice of profession, and pro- 
spects ofevery kind, were laid upon the altar of 
|its god, Cupid, and on the 18th of November 
|(no gloomy month to them), Miss Elizabeth 
| Surtees, aged eighteen, the daughter of a New~- 
jcastle banker, descended, like Jessica, from a 
window in her father’s house into the arms of 
her sweetheart, and eloped into Scotland, at 
jabout the nearest border-church, Blackshiels, 
near Fala. They were married on the follow- 
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ing day. Mr. Twiss truly states, “ Miss Sur- 
tees had no fortune of her own; and Mr. John 
Scott had nothing to maintain her with, except 
his industry and talents. In such circumstances, 
it was natural that the parents of both parties 
should disapprove the match.” 

In a few pages, he repeats: “ The friends of 
both parties, however, were greatly chagrined 
by the match. ‘Jack Scott has run off with 
Bessy Surtees,’ exclaimed Mr. Moises, ‘ and 
the poor lad is undone!’ The father of the 
bride was so much displeased, that for some 
time he would not even speak to the bride- 
groom’s father, with whom he had before been 
on friendly terms.’’ 

In referring to this culminating affair in 
Lord Eldon’s career, we hope we may be ex- 
cused for introducing an extremely character- 
istic anecdote of our own. Having some years 
since written several volumes of Messrs. Fish- 
er’s National Portrait-Gallery, which gave fine- 
ly engraved likenesses of eminent men, and 
brief sketches of their lives, we took as much 
pains-as we could, where we had personal ac- 
cess tetequisite information, to be as correct 
a® possible. By this means, and the commu- 
nications that ensued, some of the most im- 
portant of these sketches (we say it without 
an egotistical boast) acquired an undoubted 
historical value, hardly to be looked for from 
their brevity.* Among others we enjoyed the 
honour of a considerable correspondence with 
Lord Eldon, whilst he was recreating his vaca- 
tion with the sports of the field in Dorsetshire. 
The sheet in which the account of his marriage 
was given, and it must be confessed in rather 
the ornate and flowery style of romance-author- 
ship (which Mr. Twiss has judiciously avoided) 
was submitted to his lordship; and returned 
by him with all our elaborately fine writing re- 
morselessly struck out, and on the margin these 
words: “ At this time he ran away with his 
wife, and got married in Scotland ; a match which 
was extremely disagreeable to both their families, 
as neither of them had any fortune or provision to 
begin with in the world, nor any prospect except 
in his industry.” 

The precision of his lordship’s character was 
also manifested in many other corrections and 
suggestions. We recollect that he was not 
quite sure of the date assigned for some step in 
his progress towards the bar; and we got a 
long letter of instruction to go to a certain 
office between the Middle Temple Hall and the 
Gardens; and if we failed there, to a certain 
other place in the City ; and if we failed there, 
to a certain office elsewhere,—and all to ascer- 

in whether it was on a Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, the 9th or the 10th of a particular month! 
We have a delighted memory of his lordship’s 
kindness throughout all the trouble we imposed 
— him ; not forgetting some of the produce 
of his gun. . 

And speaking of matters of this sort (not com- 
paring small things with great), we trust we are 

etraying no confidence if we repeat what we 
have learnt, and set the public right in the midst 
of the usual multitude of vague and unfounded 
literary rumours which are afloat respecting the 
present work. Mr. Twiss, we have delivered our 
opinion, has done it every justice: so also has 
thought Lord Eldon, from whom he received the 
commission to execute it, and so interesting a 
mass of the data of which it consists. Mr. Twiss 
has published it on his own account, and is the 
holder of the copyright—which is already, and 
will continue to be, a very profitable remune- 
ration for his labours. But what is infinitely 


‘work it would have been.’ 


more gratifying to the literary man than the 
absolutely necessary pounds, shillings, and 
pence, he received another reward, and be- 
towed in a which must have tenfold 
increased its value to his breast. When com- 
pleted, and not till then, a letter was delivered 
to him from Lord Eldon, in which his lordship 
expressed his’ entire satisfaction with what he 
had done, and enclosed, as an acknowledgment, 
which he had not done before lest it might be 
thought to bias the impartiality of his pen—a 
draft for one thousand pounds! And we take 
pleasure in recording this fact, so honourable 
to both parties, because we hear it mentioned 
in every circle that Lord E. had paid Mr. Twiss 
10007. for editing the “ Life ;” as ifit had been 
a bargain between them for a business to be 
executed and remuneratedaceording to a trading 
agreement. On the contrary, Mr. Twiss per- 
formed his part con amore, and the noble earl 
shewed a generous sense of the unbought ser- 
vice rendered to his ancestor. 

But to some of the miscellaneous and amusing 
matters, which even in this first of our review 
we must extract from the work. About 1774-5, 
“ Mr. John Scott gave lectures on the law as 
deputy for Sir Robert Chambers the Vinerian 
Professor: and for this service he appears to 
have had 602. a year. Talking to Mrs. Forster 
of these lectures, Lord Eldon said, ‘ The most 
awkward thing that ever occurred to me was 
this: immediately after 1 was married, I was 
appoiated Deputy Professor of Law at Oxford, 
and the law professor sent me the first lecture, 
which I had to read immediately to the students, 
and which I began without knowing a single 
word that was in it. It was upon the statute of 
young men running away with maidens, Fancy 
me reading, with about one hundred and forty 
boys and young men all giggling at the pro- 
fessor. Such a tittering audience no one ever 
had. The first cause I ever decided was an 
apple-pie cause: I must tell you of it, Mary. I 
was, you know, a senior fellow at University 
College, and two of the undergraduates came to 
complain to me, that the cook had sent them an 
apple-pie that could not be eaten. So I said I 
would hear both sides. I summoned the cook 
to make his defence; who said that he always 
paid the utmost attention to the provisions of 
the College, that he never had any thing unfit 
for the table, and that there was then a re- 
markably fine fillet of veal in the kitchen. Now 
here we were at fault; for I could not under- 
stand what-a fillet of veal in the kitchen had to 
do with an apple-pie in the Hall. So, in order 
that I might come toa right understanding of 
the merits of the case, I ordered the pie itself 
to be brought before me. Then came an easy 
decision: for the messenger returned and in- 
formed me, that the other undergraduates had 
taken advantage of the absence of the two com- 
plainants, and had eaten the whole of the apple- 
pie: so you know it was impossible for me to 
decide that that was not eatable which was ac: 
tually eaten. I often wished in after-life that 
all the causes were apple-pie causes: fine easy 

* * 





“It has been supposed that, at this period of 
Mr. John Scott’s life, he was indebted to his 
brother William for an income in the nature of 
an allowance. This is an error. He had loans 
from his brother, and probably presents; and 
his correspondence shews, that to the very end 
of his life he considered himself under deep ob- | 
ligations for his brother’s early and unvarying 
kindness; but he told a familiar friend, not 
many years before his death, that he never had 











* See Lives of Canning, Huskisson, Perceval, &c. &c. 





an all , except from his father.” 





This agrees entirely with the correspondence 


to which we have alluded; as does also the sin- 
gularly interesting anecdote of the coach motto, 
“ Sat cito, si sat bene,” so well told, vol. i. p. 49, 
e¢ seq.,, and more briefly in Messrs. Fisher's 
Gallery, from his lordship’s memoranda. Of 
Oxford jokes the following may serve as ex- 
amples :—~ 

“A clergyman had two churches, Newbury 
and Bibury; and, instead of dividing the duties 
equally between them, chose always to perform 
the morning service at the former, and the 
evening service at the latter. Being asked his 
reason, he made answer: ‘I go to nubere in 
the morning, because that is the time to marry ; 
and I go to bibere in the evening, because that 
is the time to drink.’ a i 

“ The Anecdote-book gives the following ac- 
count of a piece of boyish drollery practised by 
Reay, upon one of those aspirants who court 
immortality by writing their names and their 
nonsense upon the glass of inn windows :— 
‘Reay and I went up from Oxford to London 
together. We dined at March’s, Maidenhead 
Bridge; and upon the window Reay observed 
that a person of Chipping Norton, whose name 
I now forget, had written that he dined there 
on aleg of mutton, upon a day and a year men- 
tioned in what wae written. When we got to 
the Somerset Coffee House, Reay sent him a 
letter, stating that as he had thought it im- 
portant to inform the public that he had dined 
at Maidenhead Bridge, and upon a leg of 
mutton, he must have expected that some of 
the public would inquire how the mutton had 
agreed with him; and he therefore took the 
liberty of sending such an inquiry, from his 
friend Tom Comical, Next day he sent him a 
double letter, hoping that, as probably he had 
potatoes with his mutton, they had not dis- 
agreed with him. Two days afterwards he sent 
a treble letter, representing that as his friend 
Tom Comical had received no answer to his 
inquiry how the mutton and potatoes had 
agreed with him, he had probably made a mis- 
take, and should have inquired how the mut- 
ton and French beans, or some other vegeta- 
bles, bad agreed with him, and assured him that 
he should repeat his kind and anxious inquiries 
every day till his answer came. We were soon 
afterwards obliged to return to college, and, 
stopping at March’s, we found that the pane 
had been taken out of the window and a new 
one put in its er. Whilst we were looking at 
the window, old March came in, and, observing 
us, he said, ‘ Ay, ay, one of you must be the 
gentleman that sent the person who has been 
here from Chipping Norton so many letters. 
Poor man; he came all the way from Chipping 
Norton, twenty miles on the other side of Ox- 
ford, and ‘insisted upon seeing the pane of glass, 
the leg of mutton,-and all the rest, taken out 
of the window, and a new pane put in, before 
he would eat a morsel.’” 

We may here remark on the admirable way 
in which the occupant of the woolsack was 
wont to season his easier hours with facetie 
and wit of the most charming description; in- 
somuch that whenever he was a guest, it used 
to be a struggle among the highest ladies in the 
land to get a seat near the chancellor, and we 
have witnessed peeresses almost pull caps for 
the pleasure of sitting next to him at table. 

(To be continued. ] 





Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology : 
with a Continuation of the Autobiography of the 
Author. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author 


of “ Wanderings.” Second series. 12mo, 
pp- 328. London, Longman and Co. 
Tue author ought never to give up the title of 
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“* Wanderings ;”’ for be his theme abroad or at 


home, he never ceases to wander, “ Here awa, 
there awa, wandering Willy,” should be his 
epigraph, from the Scotch ballad; and a por- 
trait of the Wandering Jew riding a cayman, 
his frontispiece. 
Theautobi 


hical continuation, occupying 


142 pages, is unique; and the natural history 
of the writer a natural curiosity. Apparently 
a gentleman of a limited number of ideas, 
amiable, benevolent, and credulous, he zig-zags 
through an agreeable life, hobby-horsically, 


‘* Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 


It is somewhere about seven years since the 
first series amused us; and the Soe J nine 
ears of the Roman prescription for authorship 
made no alteration in the fashion or form 
of Mr. Waterton’s writing. One proof of his 
kindness of heart and consideration we must 
instance from the preface, where he says: 

“ The volume which I now t to an in- 
dulgent public is an unsolicited donation to 
the widow of my poor friend Mr. 
Loudon, whose vast labours in the cause of 
science have insured to him an imperishable 
reputation. If this trifling present on my part 
shall be the medium of conveying one single 
drop of balm to the wound which it has pleased 
Heaven lately to inflict on the heart of that ex- 
cellent lady, my time will have been well em- 
ployed, and my endeavours amply requited.” 

We can searcely bring our pen to treat 
lightly of a volume so justly and generously 
devoted ; but if we have a laugh, it shall not be 
an ill-natured one. 

The autobiography is fortunately adorned 
with a steam-boat collision and w 3 but for 
which it would have been beyond —— 
trifles. For example, we are told how Mr. W. 
repaired a pile of outbuildings at his seat, Wal- 
ton Hall, “composing an oblong square of 
forty-five yards in length, and thirty-six in 
breadth, independent of the dog-kennel, fowl- 
house, sheds, and potato - vaults.” This ex- 
ploit he performed in such a way as (he con- 
tinues) “to banish the Hanoverian rat, for 
ever, I trust, from these premises, where their 
boldness had surpassed that of the famished 
wolf, and their depredations in the long-run 
had exceeded those of Cacus, who was known 
to have stolen all the milch cows of Hercules. 
The rats have made themselves so remarkabl 
scarce, that if I were to.offer twenty pounds 
sterling money for the capture of a single in- 
dividual, in or about any part of the premises, 
not one could be procured. History informs 
us that Hercules sent the Harpies neck and 
crop into Stymphalus ; and that Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain drove all the Moors back into 
Africa; and in our times we see thousands of 
poor Englishmen forced into exile by the cruel 
workings of Dutch William's national debt. 
When I am gone to dust, if my ghost should 
hover o’er the mansion, it will rejoice to hear 
the remark, that Charles Waterton, in the year 
of Grace 1839, yr getter gates the premises 
at Walton Hall of every Hanoverian rat, young 
and old.” So novel a consolation for a per- 
turbed spirit would do honour to the invention 
of a rat-catcher. Why should not Charles Wa- 
terton have the “ remark” engraved upon his 
monument? 


,, mie jacet 
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t, &e. Xe. 
Bho not only sihageatt the Besequibo on the 
bark of a crocodile, but effectually cleared dis 
premises in Dorksbhire of everp Manoverian 
tat, poung and olv,—¥ear of grace 1839. 








Too late to try the iment upon a poor 
fellow who died of hydrophobia, Mr-W - relates 
the effects of wourali poison upon an ass in Not- 
tingham (not an elector); it wds called Wour- 
alia ever after, and lived 24 years at Walton 
Hall, though operated upon till apparently 
dead, and then restored to assinine life and 
consciousness, and hied away to pastures new 
and plentiful. The non sequitur of this descrip- 
tion of the fatal mad dog and the half-murdered 
donkey affairs is exquisite. But another im- 
portant circumstance drags us onward; and is 
thus recorded. 

“ Spring passed rapidly away, and when sum- 
mer had set in, I began to make arrangements 
of a domestic nature for a visit to the eternal 
city, not having been there since the year 1818. 
Whilst things were thus in progression, I had 
well nigh lost a servant by a singular accident. 
One of my swans having died by disease, and 
its mate by the horns of an unruly cow, I had 
the offer of a noble pair from the good Jesuits 
at Stonyhurst to supply their place. My game- 
keeper having gone to meet them on the way, 
his return was momently expected. The night 
was dark beyond precedent, and the servant, 
hearing the noise of the vehicle, ran to the 
bridge in order to be of assistance. But he 
missed his way by about three yards from the 
inner gate, and went at full speed over the 
paved walk into the lake below. 1 was stand- 
ing by the window at the time, and hearing a 
plunge which I could not account for, I sprang 
out of the window and hastened to the spot 
from whence the noise had proceeded. There 
I heard a struggle in the water, and I instantly 
called out to the man and told him to make for 
sonmaged, ty easrines of kid fest aad hands, t 

hands, to 
reach the whe of the wall, where I laid hold of 
him and pulled him up by main force. He was 
so confounded by the suddenness of the acci- 
dent, that at first he knew not what was the 
matter with him. When he had come a little 
more to himself, he said that he had been out 
of his depth, and considered that all. was over 
with him, when, on hearing my voice, he turned 
to it, and got on his feet again by hard strug- 
ling. The rescue was effected by sound alone ; 
for e dense and black clouds, together with 
the absence of the moon, had rendered the 
night as dark as it well could be.” 

Moral: whenever you tumble into the water, 
and are in danger of drowning, make, if you 
cannot see, for any noise you hear on the bank. 
Even were it a low of the cow with the crumpled 
horn, which led to the accident, strike out for 
it with all your might and main: you are not 
2 swan, and a run on that bank will do you much 
good. Ifyou have a master and a magistrate 
too, care nought for his “ pulling you up” be- 
fore him, nor think of the proverb that those 
who are born to be hanged will never be 
drowned. Any chance of any pull is better 
than the muddy bottom of a deep pool. 

Having saved his man almost by a miracle, 
Mr. Waterton set out on his travels, and took 
Germany on his route that he might witness 
some of the more extraordinary miracles of 
Prince Hohenlohe. His testimony to the truth 
of these wonders will shew that there are other 
things besides clairvoyance, not dreamed of in 
our philosophy, which are nevertheless highly 
calculated to astonish the natives. He thus 
writes : 

** Certainly it would not be difficult to ferret 
out sufficient cause why it has pleased Omni- 
potence to withhold from England in these lat- 
ter ages a frequency of those supernatural oc- 
currences which history, bothnative and foreign, 





does assure us, in the most positive terms, did 
take place in this island during the long period 
previous to what is generally termed the re- 
formation. When our press teemed with re- 
marks concerning the Prince of Hohenlohe, 
at the time that Almighty God, through his 
prayers and those of the church, had restored 
the arm of a nun at New Hall from the last 
stage of loathsome disease to one of perfect 
health and soundness, I determined to travel 
into Bavaria in order to gain indubitable in- 
formation concerning the astonishing cures 
which were said to have taken place there, and 
also in many other parts of the continent. As 
I passed through Ghent, I saw two females who 
had been cured during the mass appointed by 
the prince to be said in Belgium, whilst he 
himself should be performing the same sacred 
rite in Bamberg. One of these was a young 
lady, by name Van Pettenghen, the daughter 
of a wine-merchant. She was so grateful to 
heaven for the cure, that she dedicated herself 
to serve the poor in the hospital of St. John 
for the remainder of her days. Thither I went 
to see her, and there I introduced to her Sir 
Charles Rowley, and his nephew, a post-captain 
in the navy, in order that they might receive 
the account of her miraculous cure from her 
own mouth, and at the same time have an o 
portunity of asking what questions they thought 
fit. On my arrival at Huttenheim, the virtuous 
secretary of the Prince of Hohenlohe shewed 
me piles upon piles of original documents, con- 
taining authenticated accounts of cures per- 
formed. One from America, upon Miss Mat- 
tingly, the daughter of a mayor, was peculiarly 
interesting to me; for I had arrived in the 
United States when the event was still talked 
over in the coffee-houses, and in private society. 
I passed a week at the house of the secretary, 
and during that time I had free access to the 
room which contained the accounts; and I 
spent much of my time in perusing them, with 
the scrutinous eye of a lawyer on a brief. So 
clear were the statements, and so respectably 
attested, that conviction flashed on my mind at 
the conclusion of every page. These original 
papers were copious enough to have formed 
many volumes; they contained the most satis- 
factory proofs of individuals being cured, at all 
er of age, from the beggar to the prince. 
was particularly struck with the cure of the 
Princess Schwartzenburg, and that of a French 
lady, who had been stone blind, and who had 
come all the way from the heart of France to 
Bamberg, where Prince Hohenlohe then re- 
sided.- She attended at the mass, and no cure 
took place ; a second mass was said on the fol- 
lowing day, with no better effect; and then 
the prince told her to be resigned, as it seemed 
to be the will of God that she should remain 
in darkness. Still her hope did not abandon 
her, and she earnestly requested the prayers of 
the prince for a third time; he complied with 
her request; he said mass for her the day 
after, and her full sight was restored to her 
during the performance of it. On my road to 
Huttenheim through Ghent, an English gen- 
tleman, a total stranger to me at the time, came 
up whilst I was standing at the door of the 
Hétel Royal, Place d'Armes, and after apolo- 
gising for taking me aside, he said, he had 
been informed that I was going on a visit to 
the Prince of Hohenlohe’s secretary ; and upon 
that, he drew a paper from his side-pocket, 
containing an account of a sick relative of his, 
wishing for the prayers of the prince. She 
was prayed for accordingly; and it pleased 
God Almighty that she should die. I pre- 
sented another case, which liad been confided 
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to me in England. It was of a young woman 
who had been dismissed from the hospital as 
incurable; she was afflicted with a deep-rooted 
cancer, which had made terrible ravages in her 
face. She was prayed for, and she received a 
perfect cure.” 

What would the author of the Tale of a Tub 
have said to these facts, or what were even 
quartern-loaf muttons of the Lord Peter himself 
to them? Alas, Swift lived too soon, and ina 
country to which “supernatural occurrences”’ 
have for a long time been denied. Perhaps 
they may now be vouchsafed to us again: did 
not Whitefield get a pair of supernatural inex- 
pressibles from the tollman, besides being per- 
mitted to pass through the pike without paying ? 

The annual liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius cost our wanderer a pilgrimage to 
Naples; but his piety and zeal were rewarded 
by witnessing the ceremony. 

“ A short time before the phial which con- 


tains the blood of St. Januarius was taken out: 


of the. chapel dedicated to him, in order to be 
placed-upon the high altar in the cathedral, all 
the people joined in repeating the litany of 
the blessed Virgin, and in reciting aloud several 
other prayers. When these were finished, the 
silver bust of the saint was taken from the 
chapel in solemn and imposing procession, and 
was put upon the high altar. High mass was 
then performed, whilst the entire cathedral was 
densely filled with people. At the termination 
of high mass, the phial containing the blood 
was carried by one of the canons into the body 
of the cathedral, in order that every person 
present might have an opportunity of inspecting 
the blood and of kissing the phial, should he 
feel inclined to do so. There were two phials, 
a large one containing the blood as it had 
flowed from the'iwounds of the martyr at his 
execution, and a smaller one containing. his 
blood mixed with sand, just as it had . been 
taken from the ground on which it. had fallen. 
These two phials were enclosed in a very strong 
and beautifully ornamented case of silver and 
glass. 1 kissed this case, and had a most sa- 
tisfactory opportunity of seeing the blood in 
its solid state. Thousands of people, in all 
ranks of life, from the prince to the beggar, had 
the same opportunity with myself of witnessing 
the blood in its solid state; and the canon who 
held the case as I was looking most intently at 
it, turned it over and over many times, to prove 
to us that the blood was not liquid; and as he 
did this, he only touched the case with the extre- 
mities of his fingers. I ought to have men- 
tioned above, that so soon as high mass had 
terminated, a number of females were admitted 
into the sanctuary. This was a kind of heredi- 
tary right, claimed and. possessed by their fa- 
milies time out of mind, on account of their 
connexion with that of St. Januarius. These 
privileged women recited aloud the litany of 
the blessed Virgin; and they sent up other fer- 
vent prayers to heaven,. accompanied with the 
most extraordinary gesticulations that can pos- 
sibly be conceived. Strangers who know little 
or nothing of the Italian language, and who do 
not enter into the fervour occasioned by a scene 
like this, have. sometimes taken it into their 
heads that these females are actually abusing 
the saint for not allowing his blood to liquefy 
so soon as they could wish. But this is a false 
surmise on their part. I was close to the fe- 
males at the time that they were praying most 
fervently, and I heard neither threat nor abuse ; 
all appeared excessive devotional fervour on 
their parts. At one o’clock p.m. by ny watch, 
no symptoms whatever of a change in the blood 
had occurred. A vast number of people had 





already left the cathedral, so that I fourrd the 
temperature of the place considerably lowered. 
Precisely at a quarter before two in the after- 
noon the blood suddenly and entirely liquefied. 
The canon who held the case passed close by 
me, and afforded me a most favourable oppor- 
tunity of accompanying him close up to the 
high altar, where I kissed the phial, and joined 
my humble prayers to those of the multitude 
who were blessing and praising Almighty God 
for this signal mark of his favour in the stu- 
pendous miracle which had just taken place. 
I kissed the phial again an hour after this, 
and again at the expiration of another hour, 
and so on, making in all five times, an hour 
always intervening betwixt each devotional sa- 
lutation. By means of these repeated inspec- 
tions of the blood, I saw that it remained in its 
liquid state without any apparent tendency to 
congelation, although the temperature of the 
cathedral had abated much by five o’clock in 
the evening, at which hour I kissed the phial 
for the last time that day. I had been in the 
cathedral for more than eight hours without 
once leaving it; aud I had watched with intense 
interest every thing that had taken place on 
the occasion. This was on the 19th of Septem- 
ber; and on the 23d of the same month I vi- 
sited the cathedral again, betwixt the hours of 
nine and ten in the morning, just after high 
mass had been performed at the altar in the 
chapel of St. Januarius. I examined the blood 
most minutely; it formed one solid lump, and 
was quite immovable, as the canon turned 
the reliquary up and down and sideways before 
my face. There was no favour shewn. The 
poorest man in the cathedral had an equal op- 
portunity of approaching the relic, and of in- 
specting it, with the 
who was there. The blood liquefied a few 
minutes before ten o’clock, and I examined. it 
repeatedly in its liquid state with the same. at- 
tention which I had shewn to it in the after- 
noon of the 19th. - Nothing in the whole course 
of my life has struck me so forcibly as this oc- 
currence. Every thing else in the shape of 
adventures now appears to me to be trivial and 
of no amount. I here state, in the most un- 
qualified manner, my firm conviction that the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is mi- 
raculous beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 

With such questions of belief it is not ours 
to meddle. Mr. W. is an enthusiastic devotee; 
and the line which divides that spirit from mo- 
nomania is so narrow, we should feel sorely 
afraid to see any one we loved, possessed of it, 
sent before a jury de lunatico inquirendo, par- 
ticularly in these days when; the majority of 
murderers are only poor dekided lunatics ! 
Connected with the subject of his religious 
persuasion, Mr. W. informs us at Rome : 

“I got a sight of some things‘which have 
made a lasting impression on me ;one of these 
was the titulus which was fixed over the head 
of our dying Saviour; a most learned rabbi of 
our days has proved its authenticity, if any new 
proof were wanting: for the historical records 
at the time of its being brought to Rome are so 
clear and positive, that no one who has any 
faith at all in history can doubt that this iden- 
tical piece of wood is the same that was used 
on the cross, when our blessed Lord suffered 
for the sins of the world. The wood itself is 
sycamore, and the words appear as though they 
had been cut hastily into it by some sharp- 
pointed instrument.” 

Leaping from his sacred* to his scientific 
hobby, the next page states to us: 

* Pertaining to this, however, we should mention a 
forthcoming new saint, who died in 1783; “ who was 





queen ‘dowager herself,, 





’ The bird-market of Rome is held in the en- 
virous of the Rotunda, formerly the Pantheon. 
Nothing astonished me more than the quanti- 
ties of birds which were daily exposed for sale 
during the season; I could often count above 
four hundred thrushes and blackbirds, and often 
a hundred robin red-breasts in one quarter of 
it; with twice as many larks, and other small 
birds in vast profusion. In the course of one 
day, seventeen thousand quails have passed the 
Roman custom-house; these pretty vernal and 
autumnal travellers are taken in nets of pro- 
digious extent on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Inthe spring of the year and at the 
close of summer, cartloads of ringdoves arrive 
at the stalls ‘near the Rotunda. At first the 
venders were shy with me; but as we got better 
acquainted, nothing could surpass their civility, 
and their wishes to impart every information to 
me; and when they had procured a fine and 
rare specimen, they always put it in a drawer 
apart for me. These birdmen outwardly had 
the appearance of Italian banditti, but it was 
all outside and nothing more; they were good 
men notwithstanding their uncouth looks, and 
good Christians too, for I could see them wait- 
ing at the door of the church of the Jesuits by 
half-past four o’clock on a winter’s morning, 
to be ready for the first mass.” 

And the narrative goes on with things earthly: 
“As you enter Rome at the Porta del Popolo, 
a little on your right is the great slaughter- 
house, with a fine stream of water running 
through it. Itis probably inferior to none in 
Italy for an extensive plan, and for judicious 
arrangements. Here some seven or eight hun- 
dred pigs are killed on every Friday during the 
winter season. Nothing can exceed the dex~ 
derity with which they are despatched. About 
thirty of these large and fat black pigs are 
driven into a commodious pen, followed by 
three or four men, each with a sharp skewer in 
his hand, bent at one end, in order that it may 
be used with advantage. On-entering the pen, 
these performers, who put you vastly in mind 
of assassins, make a rush at the hogs, each 
seizing one by the leg, amid a general yell of 
horror on the part of the victims. Whilst the 
hog and the man are struggling on the ground, 
the latter, with the rapidity of thought, pushes 
his skewer betwixt the fore leg and the body, 
quite into the heart, and there gives it a turn 
or two. The pig can rise no more, but screams 
for a minute or so, and then expires. ° This 
process is continued till they are all despatched, 
the brutes sometimes rolling over the butchers, 
and sometimes the butchers over the brutes, 
with a yelling enough to stun one’s ears. In 
the mean time, the screams become fainter and 
fainter, and then all is silence on the death of 
the last pig. A cart is in attendance; the car- 
casses are lifted into it, and it proceeds through 
the street, leaving one or more dead hogs at 
the doors of the different pork-shops. No 
blood appears outwardly, nor is’ the ‘internal 
hemorrhage prejudicial to the meat, for Rome 





in the streets through which he 
urch to another, where he spent 


never seen prea 
passed from one ¢ 

nearly the whole of the day, either standing in pro- 
found recollection, or on his knees absorbed in prayer. 
Benedict was a Frenchman, born of very respectable 


parents in the diocese of Boulogne-sur-mer. His fa- 
mily knew not that he existed, having lost all trace of 
him from the time that he wrote his last letter to them 
on his way to Rome, where he'passed the remainder 
of his life a voluntary beggar, unknown and unno- 
ticed, in the exercise of evéry Christian virtue. He 
lies buried on the epistle-side of the high altar in the 
church of Santa Maria dei Monti, with a slab of white 
marble over his grave, mentioning his name, and age, 
and death, and the day of his interment. Benedict 
will probably be canonised ere long, as the process of 
his beatification has already commenced,” 
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cannot be surpassed in the flavour of her bacon, 
or in the soundness of her hams.” 

How to frighten buffaloes may be quoted as 
a lesson to any body who happens to encounter 
these animals. 

“ As we (says Mr. W.) were resting our horses 
at a little inn on the side of the- road, I had a 
fine opportunity of getting close to a very large 
herd of Italian buffaloes. These wild-looking 
animals have got a bad name for supposed fero- 
city; and when I expressed my determination to 
approach them, I was warned by the Italians not 
to do so, as the buffaloes were wicked brutes, 
and would gore me to death. Having singled out 
a tree or two of easy ascent where the herd was 
grazing, I advanced close up to it, calculating 
that one or other of the trees would be a pro- 
tection to me, in case the brutes should prove 
unruly. They all ceased eating, and stared 
at me as though they had never seen a man 
before. Upon this, I immediately threw my 
body, arms, and legs, into all kinds of antic 
movements, grumbling loudly at the same time; 
and the whole herd, bulls,: cows, and calves, 
took off, as fast as ever they could pelt, leaving 
me to return sound and whole to the inn, with 
a hearty laugh against the Italians.” 

With less bodily exertion and trouble, we 
have been assured, that, as against the assaults 
of dogs or even bulls, you have nothing else to 
do but throw your coat-tails (gentlemen) over 
your shoulders, poke your head down between 
your legs, and in this reversed position, with 
your face towards the furious creatures, literally 
stare them out of countenance, and cause them 
to run immediately away, as if they were hunted 
by a thousand what d’ye-call-ems ! 





Latin Grammar..Practice. By Rev. J. Pycroft, 
B.A. 12mo, pp. 112. , London, Longmans. 
Greek ditto. Pp. 132. Same. 
Tue first a useful exercise-book for the young 
Latin student, and such as, well digested, can- 
not fail to impart a eopious store of the most 
common vocables, and a knowledge of the prin- 
cipal rules of syntax. As.its plan, however, 
contains but little of novelty, the execution 
ought to have been the more careful, which we 
regret to say is not the case: ez. gr. the quan- 
tities marked are sometimes wrong (p. 1, ‘ pu- 
dicitia” for “ pudicitia’’), and in general shew 
an utter disregard of all method: vowels are 
noted which could hardly by possibility be mis- 
pronounced, while those almost certain to meet 
with such a fate have no quantity whatever in- 
dicated; thus we find ‘' sagitta,”’ “ concilium,” 
and presently “ imperium,” “ Hesperia,” “ pa- 
ter,” “ mater,” unmarked. Then if we turn to 
the exercises, and set about translating an En- 
glish one into Latin (p. 79), it being on De- 
clension I., we: come to “ of reasons,” “ of 
kings,” neither of which words are, or could 
be, found in the lists of Decl. I., both belong- 
ing to the third. In lesson 3 we have “ of the 
brother-in-law” ! and no Latin word of course 
given as its equivalent: a little lower occurs 
“city” (urbs) in Decl. IT. be it known! In 
p- 2, lesson 3 is puzzlingly interrupted by the 
words “lesson 4,’’ though the real lesson 4 
follows shortly after. Now these and such-like 
blunders are almost fatal to the utility of a 
school-book: the boy soon loses all confidence 
in the trustworthiiess of his guide, and is then 
ever ready to charge on the book the effects of 
his own indolence or catelessness, whenever he 
fails at once to find whatihe seeks for in its 
Tight place. If Mr. Pyeroft’ had himself con- 
verted his theory into “ Praetice,’’ by trans- 
lating his English exercises into Latin from his 





own lists, some at least of these omissions and 
inconsistencies must have been detected. 

The “ Greek Practice,” similar in plan to 
the Latin (i. e. containing, 1. lists of words 
to be learnt, 2. Greek sentences consisting of 
the said words, and 3. English sentences, com- 
prising the same words, to be translated into 
Greek), is also calculated to be serviceable in 
the hands of a competent and painstaking 
teacher; but here, again, the bane of the book 
in our estimation is the want of that accuracy 
on which we have ever insisted as being of such 
paramount importance in all elementary works. 
For instance, we could easily fill one of our 
columns with words falsely accented; but, pre- 
mising that it would have been well for Mr. 
Pycroft to have understood the doctrine of the 
accents before he attempted to construct ac- 
cented Greek sentences, we shall merely note 
a few to justify our censure—(acutes for graves 
in the middle of sentences, where no clisis can 
have place, are common) :— 
wodiras for rodiros Orjetces Oiigees 
amare » emake diorire diorore 
nae ry Oh TUxis rixns 
wohitay 1 «TOATAY ure ure 
tAsuOseav xy EAsubéecy TavToie Tevroie 
dma vy Onpeov aries araciy 
Mesos vy feos Tin Tien 
obduis. » obbelg vit (p. 68) vn. 
soxuges ” soxueos yOpetis - yopetis 
TOS sy THOS ETA EAE Ets eat 
eter 19 Been Aivorros Aiyurros 
eixaAing toriv,, soxasisioriy| ore 9 Te 
This we suppose to be more than sufficient to 
vindicate our statement respecting accents, as 
well as shewing some other errors. But, be- 
sides this, the lists of words with their mean- 
ings are, in several respects, defective. 1. the 
genitive case is very frequently unmarked 
when the laws of accentuation require it to be 
aecented, though marked in others; 2. the same 
word is not seldom repeated, sometimes in the 
same list only four or five lines apart (adixia, 
p- 3), and other words are not inserted once 
(amerédouv, p. 64,—imperfect of a contracted 
verb, before present tenses of regular ones oc- 
cur!); and 3. the meanings given are insuffi- 
cient for the translation of the sentences to 
which they refer (a9x%, ‘ beginning,” p. 1. oi 
moAtra: &vev apxis requires government). So 
that, on the whole, though we think it might 
be made a good little work, it is at present far 
from deserving such an appellation. 








An Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, §c. Sc. 
By Thomas Webster, F.G.S. ; assisted by the 
late Mrs. Parkes, author of “‘ Domestic Du- 
ties.” 8vo, pp. 1264. London, Longmans. 

Tuts immense volume may be viewed in the 

light of a valuable legacy left by the late Mr. 

Longman to the country. Its concoction formed 


‘a portion of that vast design so warmly enter- 


tained by him, and to which we are principally 
indebted for M‘Culloch’s important commer- 
cial and statistical works, Dr. Copland’s admi- 
rable Medical Dictionary, Loudon’s Botany and 
Gardening, and other publications of similar 
character (branching perhaps out of, or being 
suggested by, Rees’ Cyclopzdia, and) all tend- 
ing to embody a complete mass of The Useful 
in a single comprehensive and readily referable 
repository. 

Apropos of Rees’ Cyclopedia,—we remember 
a writer who came to the editor with the offer 
of his contributions, and upon being asked 


-what particular science or subject he thought 


himself most competent to undertake, ingenu- 
ously replied that they were all alike to him, 
and he was equally prepared to illustrate astro- 
nomy, botany, chemistry, divinity, embroidery, 
farming, gambling, hieroglyphics, insurance, ju- 





risprudence, knife-grinding, light, mining, neo- 
logy, ornithology, physics, quackery, statistics, 
theology, umbrellas, ventriloquism, witchcraft, 
xerophagy, yachting, or zoology—in short, 
every thing under every letter, not forgetting the 
three R’s, reading, (w)riting, and (a)rithmetic. 
Such a man, though rejected by old Dr. Rees, 
would just be the properly qualified person to 
review this book ; for one ought to know almost 
every thing to be able to discuss its multitude of 
topics. There appears to be no sort of infor- 
mation that could be necessary in housekeep- 
ing which is not found in it.. And the scientific 
is added to the practical ; and a thousand wood- 
cuts make both as familiar as household words. 
We are taught how to build and ventilate—how 
to furnish, and clean, and preserve furniture— 
how to treat and employ servants—how to pur- 
chase food, and how to cook it—how to bake, 
to brew, to distil—how. to choose clothing, and 
how to wash it—how to preserve health, and 
how to manage sickness. There are seven thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-three, numbered 
pieces of information and advice inthis, mentor 
for domesticity, which is truly the hestecgmpiled 
and most judicious, as well as by far,the most 
ample, work of the sort that ever was published. 





LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES, ETC, 
{Second notice.] 


WE have pleasure in resuming our review of 
this valuable work, which we endeavoured to 
introduce to our readers last Saturday as quickly 
and as particularly as the opportunity per- 
mitted. Upon the Russian politico-historic 
portion of our paper the following summary of: 
Lord M. to Lord Grantham, in August 1782, 
will shed a general light. It is dated St. Pe- 
tersburg, and is as follows :— 

“On my arrival here I found, this court very 
different from what it had been described to me, 
So far from any partiality to England, its lean- 
ings were entirely French. The King of Prussia 
(then in possession of the empress’s ear) was 
exerting his influence against us; Count Panin 
assisted him powerfully; Lacy and Corberon, 
the Bourbon ministers, were artful and intrigu- 
ing; Prince Potemkin had been wrought upon 
by them, and the whole tribe which surrounded 
the empress, the Schuwaloffs, Stroganoffs, and 
Chernichefis, were. what they still are, gargons 
perruquiers de Paris. Events seconded their 
endeavours; ‘the assistance the French affected 
to afford Russia in settling its disputes with the 
Porte, and the two courts being immediately 
after united as mediators at the peace of Tes- 
chen, contributed not a little to reconcile them 
to each other. 1 felt the.impracticability of 
succeeding in any commission with which I 
should be entrusted while things remained in 
this position. I felt, too, the danger and inde- 
cency.of opening my mission by a. personal at- 
tack ; though I well knew, till the persons were 
removed, the impressions would remain. I was 
not, therefore, surprised that all my negotia- 
tions with Count Panin, from February 1778 
till July 1779, should be unsuccessful. As he 
meant to prevent, not to promote, an alliance, 
it was in vain we made concessions to obtain it; 
he ever started fresh difficulties, had ever fresh 
obstacles ready. A very serious evil resulted, 
in the mean while, from. my apparent confi- 
dence in him. He availed himself of it to con- 
vey, in his reports to the empress, not the Jan- 
guage I employed and sentiments I actually 
expressed, but the language and sentiments he 
wished I should employ and express. He was 
equally careful to | her opinions and feel- 
ings from me; and while he described England 
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to her as obstinate, overbearing, and reserved, 
he described the empress to me as displeased, 
disgusted, and indifferent to our concerns; and 
he was so convinced that by this double misre- 
presentation he had shut up to me every ave- 
nue of success, that at the time when I pre- 
sented to him the Spanish declaration, he ven- 
tured to say to me ministerially, ‘ That Great 
Britain had, by its own haughty conduct, brought 
down all its misfortunes on itself; that they 
were now at their height, that we must consent 
to any concessions to obtain peace, and that we 
could expect neither assistance from our friends 
nor forbearance from our enemies.’ I had 
temper enough not to give way to my feelings 
on this occasion. I made him no reply, but 
took from that moment the determined resolu- 
tion to consider him as an enemy to my coun- 
try I could never reclaim, and against whom, 
therefore, I was bound to act with all my force. 
His very inimical behaviour, and the critical 
conjuncture, justified my having recourse to new 
and unusual methods. I applied without loss of 
time to Prince Potemkin, and by his means the 
empress condescended to see me alone at Pe- 
terhoff. I was so fortunate, in this interview, 
as not only to efface all the bad impressions she 
had against us, but by stating in its true light 
our situation, and the inseparable interests of 
Great Britain and Russia, to raise in her mind 
a decided resolution to assist us.. This resolu- 
tion she declared to me in express words, and 
in much stronger terms than I thought proper 
to insert in my official correspondence. In a 
court like this, where every thing moves in so 
narrow a circle, every thing transpires; neither 
my private conference with the empress, nor 
the friendly intentions it had produced, could 
long remain secret. Count Panin was the first 
who knew it, and, as well because I had ventured 
to apply to any one besides himself, as from the 
success of my application, he became from that 
moment my implacable and inveterate enemy. 
He not only thwarted by falsehoods, and by a 
most undue exertion of his influence, my pub- 
lic negotiations, but employed every means the 
lowest and most vindictive malice could sug- 
gest to depreciate and injure me personally; 
and from the very infamous accusations with 
which he charged me (had I been prone to 
fear), I might have apprehended the most infa- 
mous attacks at his hands. This relentless 
persecution still continues: it has outlived 
his ministry, and though he is now rejected, 
disgraced, and humiliated, yet I still feel the 
baneful effects of his unforgiving temper. It 
operated in its full vigour at the time I am 
speaking of, and notwithstanding the positive 
assurances I had received from the empress 
herself, he found means first to stagger, and 
afterwards to alter her resolutions. He was, 
indeed, very officiously assisted by his Prus- 
sian majesty, who, at that time, was as much 
bent on oversetting our interests here as he 
now seems eager to restore them. I was not, 
however, disheartened by this first disappoint- 
ment; and by redoubling my efforts, I have 
twice more, during the course ‘of my mission, 
brought the empress to the verge of standing 
forth our professed friend, and each time my 
expectations were grounded on assurances from 
her own mouth. The first was at the moment 
when our adversaries conjured up the armed 
neutrality, the other when Minorca was offered 
her. Although on the first of these occasions I 
found the same opposition, from the same quar- 
ter I had experienced before, yet I am com- 
pelled to say, that the principal cause of my 
failure was attributable to the very awkward 
manner in which we replied to the famous 





neutral declaration of February 1780. As I 
well knew from what quarter the blow would 
come, I was prepared to parry it. My opinion 
was, ‘Jf England feels itself strong enough to 
do without Russia, let it reject at once these 
new-fangled doctrines; but if its situation is 
such as to want assistance, let it yield to the 
necessity of the hour, recognise them as far as 
they relate to Russia alone, and, by a well- 
timed act of complaisance, insure itself a power- 
ful friend.’ My opinion was not received; an 
ambiguous and trimming answer was given; 
we seemed equally afraid to accept or dismiss 
them. I was instructed secretly to oppose, but 
avowedly to acquiesce in them ; and some un- 
guarded expressions one of his majesty’s then 
confidential servants made use of, in speak- 
ing to M. Simolin, in direct contradiction to 
the temperate and cordial language that min- 
ister had heard from Lord Stormont, irritated 
the empress to the last degree, and completed 
the dislike and bad opinion she ever enter- 
tained of that administration. Our enemies 
took advantage of these circumstances; they 
heaped coals of fire on our heads, and, at the 
same time, by making her believe that the 
work of their cabals was a measure which would 
immortalise her, and which we alone opposed, 
so wrought on her passions, that what a few 
civil words would have done away in the be- 
ginning, will now be an everlasting and dan- 
gerous thorn in our side, I suggested the idea 
of giving up Minorca to the empress, because, 
as it was evident to me we should at the peace 
be compelled to make sacrifices, it seemed to 
me wiser to make them to our fricnds than to 
our enemies. The idea was adopted at home 
in its whole extent, and nothing could be more 
perfectly calculated to the meridian of this 
court, than the judicious instructions I re- 
ceived on this occasion from Lord Stormont. 
Why this project failed I am still at a loss to 
learn. I never knew the empress incline so 
strongly to any one measure as she did to this, 
before I had my full powers to treat; nor was 
I ever more astonished than when I found her 
shrink from her purpose when they arrived. I 
imputed it at the time, in my own mind, to 
the rooted aversion she had for our ministry, 
and to her total want of confidence in them; 
but I since am strongly disposed to believe that 
she consulted the emperor on the subject, and 
that he not only prevailed on her to decline 
the offer, but betrayed the secret to France, 
and that it thus became public. I cannot other- 
wise account for this rapid change of sentiment 
in the empress, particularly as Prince Potem- 
kin (whatever he might be in other transac- 
tions) was certainly in this cordial and sincere 
in his support, and both from what I saw at the 
time, and from what has since come to my 
knowledge, had its success as much at heart as 
myself. The proposal relative to Minorca was 
the last attempt I made to induce the empress 
to stand forth. I had exhausted my strength and 
resources; the freedom with which I had spoken 
in my last interview with her, though respectful, 
had displeased, and from this period till the re- 
moval of the late administration, I have been 
reduced to act on the defensive. The cabals 
and intrigues of my adversaries bore down 
heavy on me; my friends, or rather my friend 
was become cold and uncertain; and I have 
had more difficulty in preventing the empress 
from doing harm, than I ever had in attempt- 
ing to engage her to do us good. It was to 
prevent evil that I inclined strongly for the 
acceptation of her single mediation between us 
and Holland, when her imperial majesty first 
offered it. The extreme dissatisfaction she ex- 








pressed at our refusal justified my opinion ; and 
{ took upon me, when it was proposed a second 
time, to urge the necessity of its being agreed 
to (although I knew it to be in contradiction 
to the sentiments of my principal), since I 
firmly believed, had we again declined it, the 
empress would, in a moment of anger, have 
joined the Dutch against us. As it is, all has 
gone on well: our judicious conduct has trans- 
ferred to them the ill-humour she originally 
was in with us; and she now is as partial to 
our cause as she was before partial to theirs. 
Since the new ministry in England, my road 
has been made smoother; the great and new 
path struck out by your predecessor, Mr. Fox, 
and which you, my lord, pursue, has operated 
a most advantageous change in our favour on the 
continent. Nothing, indeed, but events which 
come home to her will, I believe, ever induce 
her imperial majesty to take an active part; 
but there is now a strong glow of friendship in 
our favour; she approves our measures; she 
trusts our ministry; and she gives way to that 
predilection she certainly has for our nation. 
Our enemies know and feel this; and it keeps 
them in awe. This is a succinct but accurate 
sketch of what has passed at this court from 
the day of my arrival at Petersburg to the pre- 
sent hour. Several inferences may be deduced 
from it. That the empress is led by her pas- 
sions, not by reason and argument; that her 
prejudices are very strong, easily acquired, and, 
when once fixed, irremovable; while, on the 
contrary, there is no sure road to her good 
opinion; that, even when obtained, it is subject 
to eternal fluctuation, and liable to be biased 
by the most trifling incidents; that, till she is 
fairly embarked in a plan, no assurances can 
be depended on; but that, when once fairly 
embarked, she never retracts, ad maybe car- 
ried any lengths; that, with very bright parts, 
an elevated mind, an uncommon sagacity, she 
wants judgment, precision of idea, reflection, 
and l’esprit de combinaison. That her ministers 
are either ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
welfare of the state, and act from a passive 
submission to her will, or from motives of 
party and private interests. That whoever is 
fated to negotiate here must have as much 
patience as prudence; be active himself, yet 
submit to procrastination in others; have si- 
news not to be shaken by anxiety and disap- 
pointment. He must not negotiate by rule, 
or observe the precepts of Wickfort; he must 
watch the temper of the day, catch the lucky 
moment as it flies, strike while the iron is hot, 
negotiate by assault, if I may be allowed the 
expression, and never expect to carry his point 
by regular approaches.” 

So much of this is still applicable to the 
present day, that we are sure the statement 
will be read with great interest. 

Lord M. was one of the Whig party who 
went over to Mr. Pitt in 1793, when the more 
republican of their friends sided so strongly, 
and as they considered so dangerously, with 
the French revolution. He was sent to Berlin 
“to reclaim Frederick William, king of Prussia, 
who, with the dishonesty and weakness which 
characterised most public actions of his life, 
shewed strong symptoms of breaking his late 
treaty with England, and conciliating revolu- 
tionised France. Lord Malmesbury succeeded 
in making him acknowledge his obligations, 
and in inducing him to sign another treaty 
with England and Holland in 1793, which he 
broke almost before the signatures were dry.’’* 





* It may be curious here to note the first measures 
of the scheme of a northern coalition against England 
in 1780, which Bonaparte realised between thirty and 
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In 1794his lordship was proxy for the Prince 
of Wales in his ill-starred marriage, and brought 
the bride to England. Of the happiness of this 
union he foreboded no endurance, or we might 
rather say, no commencement; and the prince 
never forgave him his ministerial share in the 
negotiation. In 1796-97 he went to Paris and 
Lisle to attempt to make peace with France ; 
but the Directory either never intended or did 
not dare to conclude the treaty. Soon after 
this, he was attacked with deafness, and would 
not again accept of any foreign mission of im- 
portance; but still continued on terms of the 
most intimate political confidence with the Pitt 
administrations. To Mr, Canning in later years 
he extended his highest regard and estimation ; 
and the brief note of the close of his career 
offers a touching example how a worthy man 
should die, after having faithfully performed his 
arduous duties, through long years of labour and 
exertion, served his country in its most impor- 
tant concerns, and wisely enjoyed prosperity 
with a thankful heart to the Almighty Giver of 
all good and Disposer of every human event. 
Two weeks before his death, we read from a 
“ self-controlling journal,’ which he kept for 
the last ten years, as follows: 

“ Thou hast completed thy seventy- fourth 
year, having been permitted to live longer than 
any of thy ancestors as far back as 1606. Thy 
existence has been without any great misfor- 
tune, and without any acute disease, and has 
been one for which thou oughtest to be ex- 
tremely grateful. Be so, in praise and thanks- 
giving towards the Supreme Being, and by 
preparing thyself to employ the remnant of it 
‘wisely and discreetly.’ Thy next step will, 
probably, be the last. Strive not to delay the 


period of its arrival, nor lament at its near ap- 


proach. - Thou art too exhausted, both in mind 
and body, to be of service to thy country, thy 
friends, or family. Thou art fortunate in leav- 
ing thy children well and happy; be content 
to join thy parent earth calmly, and with be- 
coming resignation. Such is thy imperious 
duty. Vale.” 

‘‘With no disease (adds his grandson and 
excellent biographer), but with a constitution 
completely worn out, he expired in the full 
possession of his intellectual faculties, at his 
house in Hill Street, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age, on the 20th of November, 1820, and 
was entombed in Salisbury cathedral.” 





JOHNSTON’S ABYSSINIA. 
TuouGu the second volume of this work is as 
full of interesting matter as the first, it will not 
be in our power to devote to its review so much 
of our space; and before beginning our own 
remarks, we ought to notice that in the last 
number of Ainsworth’s Magazine (which had 
escaped our attention) an able exposition, evi- 
dently written by a competent geographer, 





forty years afterwards} and which (notwithstandin 
Lord M.’s fears at that time) was beaten by Britis 
énergies under circumstances of more appalling dan- 
ger. He writes: “ The Danish chargé d'affaires here, 
1 am convinced, has served him and the Prussian 
oly to the utmost of his power; and I believe he 

as been seduced either by some actual pecuniary 
gratification, or at least by promises of a similar 
nature. It is easily guessed how great a matter of 
triumph it affords to my opponents. They seem now 
met that the whole north will soon fall upon us. 
The king of Prussia would certainly effect this step if 
he were able. The stroke his Prussian majesty has 
given to our interests at Copenhagen—his offer of a 
Joan to fit out their fleet—the manner in which this 
equipment, with its augmentation, was ordered, — 
leave me no doubt that he expects to recover his 
interest here by seconding, with all his weight and 
ability, a project which he thinks is the favourite idea 
of the empress.” 





shewed that Mr. Johnston must have described 
and given a drawing of the great Lake of Ausa 
(Owssa) without having seen it. 

Our author’s first impressions and early 
treatment and ideas in Abyssinia were far from 
favourable. He was detained (together with 
Mr. Scott, the draughtsman) at Farree, and 
kept from Ankobar; and, indeed, during his 
whole stay his condition was little, if at all, re- 
moved from that of a state-prisoner, fed by the 
bounty of the despotic Negoos of Shoa. This 
kingdom is surrounded on all sides by Galla 
tribes, except towards the north by the Amhara, 
inhabitants of the Angobba, of whom we are 
told: —“ In the British Museum are many 
Egyptian statues that possess exactly the fea- 
tures ofthe genuine Amhara race. One more, 
especially of a woman in the lower saloon, 
marked 16, I will particularise, to enable those 
who have the opportunity of examining these 
relics of an extinct nation to form a proper 
idea of the physiognomy of the people I am 
speaking of. Their general complexion cannot 
be better described by reference to a familiar 
object than comparing it with that of red un- 
polished copper. Their skin is soft and deli- 
cate; the general stature is below the middle 
height of Europeans. Their forms are not fully 
developed until they have arrived at the same 
years of puberty as ourselves; and it is very 
uncommon for women under seventeen to bear 
children. The features of the women conform 
to a general characteristic type, and Jess varia- 
tions from this are observed among them than 
in the men. This observation extends to other 
races besides the Amhara; for I have invariably 
found more consistency of countenance, more 
nationality, preserved in the features of fe- 
males than in the males of the many different 
people I have met with in my travels in Abys- 
sinia. The Amhara face is ovate, having a 
considerably greater expression of breadth in 
the upper than in the lower part. The scalp 
in front encroaches upon the forehead, making 
its length disproportionate to its height, and, 
in consequence, it appears exceedingly low. 
The eyes are long, but rather full, and the se- 
paration of the eyelids longitudinal, as in Eu- 
ropeans. Their cheeks are high, yet finely 
rounded, and sometimes, with the long fore- 
head, giving to the countenance a nearly trian- 
gular form. The nose straight and well formed, 
with a small and beautiful mouth, a finely curved 
edge gradually rising from the commissure to 
the fulness of a most inviting pair of lips. A 
voluptuous fulness, in fact, pervades the whole 
countenance—a something more than muscular 
fibre, yet not exactly fat, giving a healthy fleshi- 
ness that reminds you of the chubbiness of chil- 
dren; and I expect the fascinating expression 
so generally ascribed to Abyssinian beauties by 
all orientals is owing to the idea of innocence 
and simplicity that inseparably connects itself 
with this infantile character of face. The hair 
is soft and long; it is neither woolly like the 
negro, nor is it the strong, coarse, straight hair 
of the Gongas, or yellow inhabitants of the right 
bank of the Abi and Abiah branches of the Az- 
zabi or red Nile.” 

The Gallas are held to have come from Lake 
Tchad, and to be mixed descendants of the 
Dankalli and Shankalli people ; and it is stated 
that in the expression of their countenance 
“there is that which reminds the observer 
more of their Shankalli than of their Dankalli 
origin. The form of their heads is long, the 
sides being flat, with very contracted, but not 
receding, foreheads. The lower parts of their 
faces have the full negro-form development of 
the lips and jaws, although the teeth are regu- 


lar and well set, without the inclination for- 
wards I have observed in several negro skulls. 
Their hair is coarse and frizzly. It is generally 
worn in long narrow plaits, that hang directly 
down upon the neck and shoulders. In Shoa it 
is customary to dress it with considerable care, 
and it is then sometimes arranged in most fan- 
tastic forms, the head being adorned all over 
with numerous small collected tufts, and at 
others, three monstrous heaps of hair on the 
sides and top make the head and face look like 
a huge ace ofclubs. Their natural dispositions 
are very good, and their courage is undoubted.” 

Mr. Johnston also saw several Zingero and 
Kuffah slaves, who are the principal representa- 
tives of the Gonya race, thus described by him: 
“The Gongas are a mysterious people, of whom 
rumours alone had reached the civilised world 
in the remotest antiquity ; and the same obscu- 
rity continues at the present time to hang over 
this interesting and secluded nation.” In the 
era of the Egyptian king Psammeticus they 
occupied the whole table-land of Abyssinia; 
and, like the Chinese, their national policy 
consisted in the careful exclusion of strangers, 
whom they only tolerated to come in caravans 
to their frontier, that they might get from them 
the necessary of life, salt, in exchange for their 
gold. They have always worshipped the river 
that flows through their country, as part of the 
sacred Nile. Mr. J. brings forward some curi- 
ous etymological hypotheses upon all these 
varieties of mankind, and fancies that our own 
English Abury is probably connected with the 
religious adoration on the plateau of Abyssinia. 
But we revert to the present times. 

‘The gunmen, whilst on duty at the palace, 
receive daily two double handsful of some kind 
of grain or other; a kind of admeasurement 
that reminded me strongly of a similar custom 
of giving rations to slaves among the ancient 
Romans. Beside this, however, they get one 
good meal a day at the king’s own table; at 
least, in an apartment where he superintends 
this diurnal feast of his attendants, who are 
plentifully regaled with large teff crumpets and 
a quantity of ale. With the bread is always 
provided some cayenne paste, called ‘ dillock,’ 
composed of equal parts of the red pods of the 
pepper and common salt, mixed with a little 
‘ shrow,’ or the meal of peas. This is placed 
in a number of saucers of red earthenware, 
which stand in the middle of oblong tables of 
wicker-work, about one foot and a half high. 
A number of these are placed in the form ofa 
horse-shoe in the banqueting-room, and around 
on both sides, sitting upon the ground, the gun- 
men range themselves, sometimes in double 
ranks. The king presides over all, reclining 
upon a yellow satin-covered couch, in a kind 
of recess, or alcove, in one side of the apart- 
ment. The greatest order and decorum is pre- 
served, but no restraint appears to be laid either 
upon appetite or quiet conversation. Upon oc- 
casions of festivals, which are exceedingly nume- 
rous, an unlimited amount of raw meat is added 
to their usual fare. Slave boys carry about a 
large lump of flesh, held fast over one shoulder 
by a strong grip of both hands, whilst each of 
| the dining party cuts with his knife such por- 
| tion he may desire, and then dismisses the boy 
|with his blessing to the next who requires a 
like uncooked steak. In addition to their en- 
tertainment by the king when on duty at the 
| paeee, the gunmen receive a monthly pay of 
| from three to seven ahmulahs, or salt-pieces, 
according to their length. of service. Besides 
the numerous gunmen who are generally slaves 
born in the service of the Negoos, there is an 
inferior class who have been purchased from 
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dealers, or have come to the king as the import 
duty when kafilahs of these unhappy'creatures 
afrive in his dominions; the usual ‘ assair,’ or 
tithe, being taken, as of every other kind of 
merchandise that is brought into Shoa. These 
slaves are employed generally.as cutters of 
wood; and a most toilsome and ill-requited 
labour is that which they have to perform; for 
the country around Angolahlah and Debra Ber- 
han is so bare of wood, that the inhabitants have 
no other resource for fuel but the dung of cattle 
mixed with mire, which are formed into large 
flat cakes and heaped up in storehouses for 
protection from the weather. .... Upon 
this painful and laborious duty not less than 
300 slaves are employed, who receive daily the 
most wretched fare, either a few handsful”of 
parched wheat, or else the sour and coarse 
refuse from the gunmen’s table. Still these, I 
found, were far from being over-worked; for 
three days are allowed to each for the convey- | 
ance of the load, and the return back from the 
distant palaces to their homes, which even 
these are provided with for themselves and 
their families. The female slaves are still more 
numerous; independent of the 200 employed 
in supplying the king’s household with water, 
there are, at least, 100 more, who assist in 
grinding flour, brewing, and making the ‘ dil- 
lock,’ or pepper-paste. There are, however, 
belonging to this class, a more interesting 
party of female slaves, who are kept in the 
strictest seclusion; for Sahale Selassee, a de- 
scendant of Solomon, continues, as regards his 
wives and concubines, the customs of his an- 
cestor’s court. Two hundred of these young 
ladies are placed in charge of several eunuchs ; 
and the establishment, in fact, corresponds in 
every respect with the hareem of an oriental 
monarch. It.ig not very easy to obtain infor- 
mation respeeting the habits or occupations of 
these immured beauties; but the more elabo- 
rately spun cotton-thread that is used for the 
finer descriptions of cloths which are presented 
by the Negoos to his greatest favourites and 
governors, is all made by the members of this 
portion of the royal household. The large and 
tine cloth, valued in Shoa at thirty dollars, sent 
by Sahale Selassee as a present to our queen, 
is woven of thread spun in the palace of Debra 
Berban; and the monarch, sole visitor to the 
apartments occupied by these. royal cotton- 
Spinners, has, no doubt, frequently stimulated 
his favourite slaves to more careful efforts as 
they produced the finely long-drawn thread, 
by dwelling upon the munificence and wealth 
of his Egyptian sister, our own well-beloved 
sovereign.” * 

I dare not (continues our author, speaking 
of royalty) attempt any elucidation of the faith | 








_.* At an after period we read: ‘ In the back porch, | 
ifI may so term it, therefore, I found the: Negoos | 
reclining upon a couch covered with a white cloth, | 
and the usual yellow satin cushions at each end. He 
was in his customary dress, a large legumbigalla, like 
the one | had on, only ornamented with numerous 
bars of the red and blue shumlah, which adds consi- 
derably to the value of the cloth.* He had also on his 
feet a pair of red ish slippers and white socks, 
the only European articles of dress he had adopted, | 
and these he only wore in the palace; for whenever | | 
have seen him in the fields around his palaces, he was | 
always barefooted like his courtiers. I have often | 
regretted, that I at that time did» not know how to 
knit, nothing would have pleased the monarch so 
much as to have learned thé prbcess, and seen grow- | 
ing beneath his fingers a well-formed stocking. In a 
cold country, situated like Abyssinia, knitting would | 
be a most useful art to introduce among the natives ; 
and I hope, therefore, if any traveller intending to 
visit that country reads this book, he wi!l make him- 
self acquainted with that mysterious accomplishment, 
which, F can assure him, is much easier than he may 
suppose.” 





professed by ‘the Negoos and. monks of Shoa. 
They certainly have no universal: creed, nor 
any articles to define what is orthodox belief, 
and what is not. The chief principle of reli- 
gion with the heads of the church in that 
country seems to be, to think upon this subject 
exactly as the Negoos does; for if they do not, 
they are very soon considered in the light of 
heretics; and how far the principles of the Ne- 
goos accord with those of the abune, or bishop 
of Gondah, may be judged from the fact, that 
he has often been judged to be in contempt by 
that holy father, and threatened with all the 
terrors of excommunication. I confess myself, 
therefore, unequal to the task of giving any 
account of the Christian religion in Shoa. To 
give a correct one would require a man edu- 
cated entirely for the purpose, by a long study 
of the subject in all its relations, as connected 
with the Greek Church, and the archbishopric 
of Alexandria, to enable him to collect, com- 
pare, and arrange that chaos of religious opi- 
nions that seem to characterise the modern 
Abyssinian faith, and more especially that which 
is professed in Shoa.” 





Knight’s Weekly Volume for all Readers. 
Nos. 1 and 2. _C. Knight. 
Ever industriously devising new publications, 
Mr. Knight gives us here, first, an interesting 
life of William Caxton, copiously and curiously 
adorned with old woodcuts; and secondly, a 
selection of literary articles from the writings 
of the factory-girls employed at Lowell near 
Boston in Massachusetts and published under 
the title of The Lowell Offering. It is a singu- 
lar miscellany to come from such hands; and 


both volumes are excellently adapted to fulfil | 


the design of this issue, viz. to circulate infor; | 
mation and a class of agreeable reading among 
the humblest orders in society. 


Knight’s Library for the Times. Our Indian 
Empire. Mr. M‘Farlane. Vol. If. Part I. 
Double cols. pp. 192. 

Conttnues the history of our great eastern 

empire from 1786, Lord Cornwallis, to 1813, 


| the close of Lord Minto's government: a pe- 


riod full of stirring and great events, the ac- 
counts of which are compiled with due care and 
attention. 


The Annexation of Texas, a Case of War between 
England and the U. States. By D. Urquhart, 
Esq. Pp. 104. London, J. Maynard. 

One of Mr. Urquhart’s uncompromising pam- 

phlets, in which he denounces the policy of 

America, declares that President Tyler should 

be impeached if the U. States wish to preserve 

a tolerable name among nations, and otherwise 

treats this and the boundary-question with un- 

sparing severity. ! 

Trip to Italy during the Long Vacation. _ Pp. 184. 

London, C. Mitchell. , : 

Is simply a lawyer’s run hastily through parts 

of France and Italy, which tells little more 


Mee’s Companion to the Work-Table. Pp. 128. 
London, D. Bogue. 
Wuttst one lady tells us of ancient ’broiderie 
for churches, another teaches knitting, netting, 
and crotchet-work, the patterns for which are 
here engraved, an¢ instructions given how they 
are performed by fair hands. From purses 
and babies’ shoes to table and sofa-covers, there 
are “ stitch, stitch, stitch.” 
Everett's Life of Dr. A. Clarke. Vol. I. pp. 348. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
A new Life of Dr. Adam Clarke is here begun, 
andin an improved manner. His learning and 
his eminence as a preacher; the variety of views 
of society, as well as of religious persuasions ; 
the length and extent of his'vocation; and his 
wide observation and experience,—must render 
his biography always acceptable to the public. 
The Jasper clouded and the Rainbow round the 
Throne: a farewell Sermon. By the Rev. R. 
A. Wilmot. Pp. 34. London, Nickisson. 
Preacuepat Ratcliffe and published by request; 
is tinged with all the colours of its title; and 
altogether a prismatic composition, such as is 
rarely reflected from the pulpit. 


Happy Hours, or the Home Story-Book. By Mary 
Cherwell. Pp. 198. London, Bowdery and 
Kerby. 

A PRETTY invention of juvenile stories, which 

will inculcate many amiable qualities upon the 

sensitive minds of childhood. We are sure 
that happy hours may be passed not only in 
reading it, but in consequence of having read it. 


Jersey as it is. By F. R. de la Trehonnais. 
Pp. 111. Penzance, J. Pope Vibert ; London, 
Longmans; Jersey, P. Payn. 

A TRANSLATION of a French essay which gained 
the first prize of the Jersey Emulation Society 
last year; and of somewhat more general in- 
terest now that questions of much consequence 
have sprung up relating to the government of 
the Channel Islands. It is composed in a some- 
what flowery style, by a young author of pro- 
mise ; but after speaking in eulogistic terms of 
their ancient history and many of their existing 
advantages, it must be confessed that he states 
enough of their constitution, legislation, and 
modes of administering justice, to make us be- 
lieve reform to be essentially necessary. 


Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and 
thence te Cabul, §c., by Lieut.-Col. Sir C. M. 
Wade. By Lieut. W. Barr, Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. Pp. 410. London, Madden and Co. 

Tue march of Col. Wade’s auxiliary force, 1839, 

from Delhi, through Lodianah, to Lahore, Rho- 

tas, Peshawur, the Kyber Pass, Cabul, and back 
to Ferorepore, is here detailed; and forms an 
adjunct to the several recent accounts of our 

Indian operations which have issued from the 

press and made us acquainted with all their 

particulars. We do not, however, find any 
thing in it of sufficient novelty or interest to 
quote. There are scveral illustrative plates. 





American Criminal Trials. By P. W. Chandler. 
Vol. II. 12mo, pp. 387. Boston, Carter and 
Co.; London, Maxwell. 

Claudine Mignot, surnamed L’ Handa, or the Praised! Tnis is not exactly the Newgate Calendar of 

One. By Mrs. Col. Hartley. 3vols. Newby. | America, but (we do not remember the first 

Tue life and adventures of the celebrated Ninon | volume, if we ever saw it) a curious collection 

de I’Eaclos, and revealing the condition of the | of remarkable trials, illustrative of the people 

French court and society in her time. Mrs. | andthe times, which took place from the period 

Hartley has not cultivated the business of com- ! of any laws in America to the independence of 

position and construction sufficiently to make the United States. This volume contains a 

her first (?) study all that it might have been; | « capital” murder in 1778, and others, several 

but she has gathered together many remarkable | military affairs, including the fate of Major 

characters, from king to cottager, and filled a|‘André, and finishing with legislation on a 

great tableau with an immense number of his-| butcher for refusing paper-bills for beef and 

toric and other figures. mutton. pedi 


than the route, and affords no new information 
worthy of noting. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 25.—The president in the chair. A paper 
was read descriptive of the removal of the light- 
house on the north pier of Sunderland harbour, 
by Mr. J. Murray. The lighthouse, which was 
built in 1802, was 76 feet in height and 15 feet 
in diameter at the base, slightly tapering up- 
wards to the lantern, which was lighted with 
coal-gas with parabolic reflectors. It was built 
of polished stone, and had within it a spiral 
staircase; its total weight was 338 tons, which 
being concentrated on an area of only 162 square 
feet, rendered the task of its removal in an en- 
tire mass a work of much difficulty and danger, 
especially when its great height was considered. 
The work of removal was commenced June 15, 
1841, by the masons cutting the holes for in- 
serting the timbers for forming the cradle; 
those directly béneath the building were car- 
ried by 144 cast-iron rollers, travelling on 
8 lines of iron rails; and the outer timbers, 
supporting the braces and struts, were placed 
upon slide-balks, which were lubricated with a 
mixture of soft-soap and black-lead to diminish 
the friction. The power applied was by means of 
several drawing and pushing screws, and by three 
winches with ropes and tackle-blocks, worked by 
eighteen men. On August 2, the mass was moved 
a distance of 28 feet 6 inches in a northerly di- 
rection, to place ‘it in the line of the new pier. 
After changing the position of the rollers and 
slide-balks, to adapt them, first to a curve of 
647 feet radius, and then ‘to a straight line in 
an easterly direction, the cradle with its load 
was propelled steadily forward, at an average 
rate of 334 feet per hour when in motion, the 
entire time of moving over 447 feet being 
_13 hours 24 minutes. Much time was of course 
occupied in taking up and ?elaying tle rails 
and balks, and in preparing a solid foundation 
for them as the mass advanced; so that it was 
not until Oct. 4, that the lighthouse arrived at 
the extremity of the pier, where the foundation 
was prepared for it. The timbers were with- 
drawn gradually, the spaces being filled up with 
solid masonry; and the building was stated to 
have remained to the present time in a solid 
state, without the slightest appearance of even 
a crack in the walls. A light was exhibited in 
the lantern, as usual, every night during its 
transit. The entire cost of executing the work 
was 827/.; and it was shewn that an actual 
saving of 893/. had been made by adopting 
the plan of removal, instead of building a new 
lighthouse.—A paper by Prof. Hosking, con- 
taining some suggestions for the introduction 
of constructions to retain the sides of deep cut- 
tings in clays and other uncertain soils, was then 
read. These constructions were chiefly in- 
tended to be introduced in situations where, on 
account of the bad nature of the soil, open cut- 
tings or tunnels would be expensive and’ dan- 
gerous. It was stated by Capt. Vetch that si- 
milar constructions had been successfully used 
fn the Moseley cutting on the line of the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester railway; and General 
Pasley said that Mr. Adie had introduced that 
kind of construction on the Bolton and Preston 
railway.—A paper by Mr. J. Bremner described 
the mode adopted by him for rebuilding the 
piers of Sarelet harbour (Caithness, N.B.), after 
they had been twice destroyed by the sea, to 
whose action it is much exposed, the waves fre- 
quently breaking over the works at a height of 
50 feet. The machinery and general mode of 
building adopted by Mr. Bremner were mi- 

nutely described. 
This being the last evening meeting, the pre- 
sident addressed the members on the merits of 








a few of the papers which had been read during 
the session. 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
June 19.—Dr. J. S. Goodfellow in the chair. 
A paper was read by Mr. E. J. Quekett, “‘ On 
an apparently new form of vegetable discharged 
from the human stomach belonging to the class 
alge.” Mr. Quekett, after noticing numerous 
instances where parasitic plants have been 
found on the exterior of man, as well as of the 
lower animals, where they constitute diseases 
which are often the cause of the death of the 
creature so affected, proceeded to describe seve- 
ral instances where vegetation evidently ex- 
isted in the interior of the body, and in the 
stomach especially.. In the case alluded to, 
continual sickness prevailed in a constitution 
much debilitated by disease of the liver, the 
matter ejected putting on the appearance of 
coffee-coloured flakes in a transparent gelatin- 
ous fluid. On submitting the flakes. to the 
microscope, they appeared to consist solely of 
vesicles of about 35,5 part of an inch in dia- 
meter, adhering to each other in a beaded 
manner, seldom, however, extending beyond 
three or four, or otherwise in a tetrahedral form, 
the vesicles appearing to contain granular mat- 
ter; much resemblance existing between them 
and the yeast- plant, forula cerevisia, but not 
identical with each other. Some discussion 
arose as to whether these minute organisms 
may not be matter which had been at one time 
part of the living frame, but now the elements 
of that matter which had become effete had 
put on a new form, so as to be removed from 
the animal economy. Mr. Quekett shewed 
that these minute particles'did not depend for 
their vitality on their contact with living ani- 
mal surfaces or fluids; for their development 
was progressive for days after having been 
thrown from the stomach, even when kept be- 
tween glasses for microscopic observation, which 
appeared to prove the vegetable origin of these 
minute cells. 


FINE ARTS. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 
No. 47. Wat Tyler slain. F. P. Stephanoff.— 
A fitting subject, and treated with considerable 
skill, though the action is somewhat confused, 
and the prominent characters do not stand suf- 
ciently out, so as to be distinguished from the 
mass. 

No. 48 and 49, both figures by Mr. Armitage. 
The last a Bohemian gipsy, and well in costume 
and character. 

No. 50. Alfred submitting his Code of Laws to 
the Wittenagemot. H. C. Selous.— There is 
much merit in this fresco as a composition, and 
it is among the best in the hall; but still it 
is no advance upon last year’s bidding for the 
prize. “Is it because there are no premiums 
this year that the falling-off has arisen? 

No. 51. Loyalty. R. Redgrave.—A fine and 
effective subject, belonging to the tragic ro- 
mance of history— Catherine Douglas barring 
the door with her human arm to keep out the 
assassins of James I. of Scotland. There is 
much feeling in the treatment of the heroine; 
and the loyal sacrifice is delineated in a man- 
ner to affect, and not to horrify the spectator. 

No. 52. The Throne of Intellect. W.C. Tho- 
mas (another hundred-pound prizeman).—A 
large and bold imaginative subject (cartoon) : 
the best of it studied too closely from the car- 
toons at Hampton Court to merit the praise of 
original conception. 54, Philosophy, is a less 
elaborate impersonation of the same; and 55 
is 51 repeated in oil: 








No. 53. The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel: a 
pleasing-enough production by C. W. Cope. 

No. 56. Death of Abel. M: Claxton, 1001. 
last yearnot perhaps worth less in comparison 
with this show; -and, on the whole, a creditable 
performance. 

No. 58. Battle of Bosworth. A. Blaikley.— 
An awful affair, and “ poor Richard” a “ tum- 
ble-down Dick,” equivalent to any sign-post 
between London and the field of battle which 
made Henry VII. sovereign of England, and 
his brave slain competitor a caricature. 

No. 60. The Parting of Sir T. More and his 
Daughter. S. A. Hart.—We have made no note 
upon this, and therefore take it for granted that 
it does not redeem the mediocrity of the exhi- 
bition. ; 

No. 61. Another Wat Tyler. W.B. Spence. 
—Flat rebellion. 

No. 62. Milton dictating to his Daughters. 
John Bridges, a recipient of 100/. last year, 
and in this, as in that, a fair competitor for ap- 
probation. 

: No. 63. Peace (see No. 9), by Mr. Horsley, 
and worthy of his talent. 

The next four, Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, require no 
observation. 

No. 68, is King John signing Magna Charta, 
a fresco, by ©. T. Parris, with the border 
painted in encaustic by his son (we believe) 
Mr. W. A. Parris. This work deserves parti- 
cular attention. It seems to us’ to be perfect 
in accomplishing its aim; and were we inclined 
to decorate a room or hall after the manner of 
fine old tapestry, this should be our design. 
It is a rich English performance, and the cos- 
tume and other accessories as correct as refer- 
ence to the most authentic sources could make 
it. The disposition of the king, the enforce- 
ment to this act, the mimor details, ‘and the 
border, are all in keeping with the artist’s in- 
tention ; and for the purposes required by the 
Commissioners, we have seen nothing in its 
style so applicable to a portion of the embel- 
lishments of the new palace as this fresco: 7ft. 
llin. in width, and 11ft. 4in. in height. Mr. 
Parris has more than doubly earned his last 
prize of 1007. 

No. 69, Puck's Mission, H. J. Townsend (a 
two hundreder of last year), is so poetical that 
we cannot think of reversing the verdict in the 
artist’s favour. 

No. 70, 71, and 72. The first, Mind omni- 
potent, a large cartoon, attended by two studies, 
of which we have nothing to say. In the first 
there is a Michael-Angeloesque grandeur which 
displays the epic feelings of the Messrs. James 
and George Foggo, more calculated for success 
in fresco than in oil. Their Adelphi ideas be- 
long to the highest order of art; an order of 
which the perfection would not have admirers 
in our days of 10007. for Flemish and Dutch 
pictures. 

No. 73. Bertha, §¢c. R. W. Buss.—Less than 
we expected from the artist. 

No. 74. The Knight. D. Maclise.—A fresco, 
and proof what may be done in fresco- painting. 
Water-colours, nor oil itself, ever presented 
superior execution. The drawing is masterly 
—the colouring of the armed knight matchless 
—and the beauty of the attendants surpassing. 
In other respects it resembles the oldest paint- 
ings. The perspective is merely a gradation 
of upper lower lines, and the whole effect 
is weakened by a flutter, which provokes us 
the more when we -burst into admiration at 
what is done, and only dream of a unity and 
breadth which would make this the first of 
fresco accompli nts, 

No. 75, Nixon, 76, Sheraton; which deman 
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no remark, take us to No. 77, Love, by Augus- 
tus Egg, where poor Love is asleep, and, as it 
were, in the egg. 

No. 78. Sir Calepine rescuing Serena. F. R. 
Pickersgill, an additional hundred-pounder of 
1843, and by this shewing himself deserving 
of that distinction. 

No. 79. The next, by J. Severn, The first 
English Bible, §c., does not so entirely confirm 
us in the grant of a similar reward last year ; 
and still less does 

No. 80, Luna and Endymion, rivet the claim 
of E, V. Rippingille to a similar prize. The 
Endymion is so long and lanky that Luna must 
have been lunatic (she is a Hindoo moon) to 
have been betrayed into a passion for so leggy 
a paramour. ¥ 

No, 81. The Angel of the Pillar, J. Bell; 82. 
An Allegory, Weld Taylor —one of the odd ap- 
plications of artist ideas (which it would be 
curious to illustrate—for with more or less ge- 
nius they pervert the every things of common- 
sense men); 83 and 84 finish our unsatisfied 
and unsatisfactory division of this exhibition. 
Upon the general topic we are likely to write 
more at large. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 
A FORTNIGHT ago we ran over a moiety of the 
pictures now exhibiting in the British Gallery, 
which collection still demands a further notice. 

Nos, 41, 45, and 49, three Scripture pieces, 
by Guercino and Tintoretto (belonging to Mr. 
Hope and Lord Pembroke), are fine academic 
pictures, to be advantageously studied as pos- 
sessing the distinguishing qualities of these 
masters—the power and feeling of the former, 
the spirit and strong contrast of light and shade 
of the latter. 

No. 46. Philip baptising the Eunuch, (Mr. 
Holford’s.)—A capital Both. 

No. 50. The Sibyl’s Temple. (Mr. Scrope’s.) 
Salvator Rosa.—More graceful than his savage 
scenes, but equally worthy of a place here, as a 
epeeanes of his style, 91, Landscape, is another 
characteristic performance. 

No. 52. St. Agnes. Carlo Dolce, and not of 
his most successful productions. 

No. 55. Fighting Cats. Snyders. (Sir T. 
Baring.)—Must have been done from the cele- 
brated fight of Kilkenny, before the animals had 
devoured each other all but the tails: wonderful 
painting, and on such a subject! 

No. 59. The Doge’s Palace, Canaletti, query 
Guardi, and 66, The Grand Canal (the Duke of 
Devonshire); also 79, 86, 89, 90, 92, 109, and 
111.—Several of them more important works, 
and all high or valuable examples of his pencil. 
No. 75 and 84, Venice Views, are attributed to 
Guardi, and are so Canaletti-ish that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the one from the other. 
Sir S. C. Jervoise is the contributor of no fewer 
than four of the finest Canalettis. No. 79, a 
View in Padua (Lord Alford’s) is the most sin- 
gular of the whole. 

No. 61. Landscape, Berghem (Sir T. Baring), 
is a favourable specimen ; but our delight is in 
No. 71, a small and perfect gem, the property 
of Mr, Bredel. We find here all the artist 
within the space of two spans! Fanciful and 
brilliant, in his best manner. 

No. 65. The Coast of Holland and Shipping. 
Vander Capella (Earl of Nornanton).—A single, 
but sufficient example ofa distinguished painter, 
whose productions are not so common amongst 
us as those of most of his equal contemporaries. 

No. 68. Another View in Holland, by De 
Koniuck, is a perfect instance of his genius in 
representing a vast succession of expanse in 
level scenery, It is Holland as nature has made 








it, and art the faithful copyist of nature. No 
Dutch painter, not even Cuyp, could excel 
de Koninck in his sober distances and truth of 
perspective. The picture is contributed by 
Earl Granville. 

No. 72. Conversation, and 82, Dancing, Lancret 
(Mr. Henry Broadwood).— Admirable pieces 
from a hand so often called Watteau’s, and, ex- 
cept in peculiarities readily discovered by judges, 
so nearly approaching his charming style. 

Polemberg, Netscher, A. Montegna, Back. 
huysen, De Vlieger, De Hooge, G. Douw, Ter- 
burg, and Paul Potter, display the acknowledged 
merits and peculiar talents of these differently 
esteemed, but all highly appreciated, artists. 
For Polemberg’s neat finish, and Backhuysen’s 
stormy sea and sky (Mr. A. Smith), Netscher's 
elegant portraiture (Lord Palmerston), A. Mon- 
tegna’s classic study (Mr. G. Vivian), De Vlie- 
ger’s truth in sea and shore (Mr. R. Vernon 
Smith), De Hooge’s architecture (Miss Rogers 
and Mr. Wells), G. Douw’s delicate touch and 
admirable breadth and tone (Duke of Devon- 
shire), Terburg’s rich drapery and colour (Baron 
Rothschild), and Paul Potter’s animal life and 
nature (Mr. Wells), the public is indebted to 
the proprietors to whom we have paid the com- 
pliment of putting their names within paren- 
theses. To conclude-the ancient masters, there 
is an Alcalde by Velasquez (Mr. James ne 
and a Portrait by Vandyke (Earl de la Warr), 
which will enable the student and connoisseur 
to estimate their genius. A Girl and Dove 
(Mr. Wells) is a delicious bit of Greuse; and 
a Shipwreck by Vernet (Mr. Angerstein) is dis- 
tinguished by solid waves, as unlike Backhuy- 
sen or Vandervelde as possible. 

A very large Last Supper, ascribed to B. Ra- 
menghi da Bagnacavalla,—whose worth is pretty 
nearly in the converse proportion to its size, 
but is nevertheless a painting well fitted to be 
seen in an exhibition of this kind,—concludes 
the catalogue of 112. 

A few remarks on the south room of native 
art, in our next, will finish our index. 








THE CITY WELLINGTON STATUE. 
As far as can be gathered from the general 
tone of opinion and voice of society, the exclu- 
sive militariness of this statue has been much 
censured, as incongenial with the tribute of a 
commercial city, and wrongfully placed in con- 
nexion with the great mart of commerce and 
head-quarters of civic authority. With this 
criticism we entirely agree; and when in- 
curring it the managing committee seem to 
have led the City to “ turn its back upon 
itaelf,’ and stultify its own declared objects 
in’ promoting the subscription thus applied. 
When the matter was originated by Mr. Simp- 
son, the proposal was for an equestrian group 
on the Southwark side of London Bridge, to 
commemorate, inter alia, the important services 
rendered by the Duke of Wellington to the 
metropolis, in promoting the erection of that 
noble structure, and improving the streets and 
accesses of its approaches. The proposed site 
was altered by a stronger muster of citizens in- 
side of the Thames than of those on the other 
bank, from whom the design emanated; and 
by the casting vote of the then Lord Mayor, 
presiding, it was transported across the bridge 
to the vicinity of the Royal Exchange and 
Mansion-house. Another double casting vote 
(one as amember of the committee and another 
as chairman) given by the succeeding Lord 
Mayor altered in a similar manner the nomina- 
tion of the sculptor, took the statue from Mr. 
Wyatt, from the beginning openly named and 
supported, and gave it to Sir Francis Chantrey. 


Other nearly balanced points in discussion were 
at length got over, and there the monument 
stands in its naked dignity to testify to genera- 
tions unborn—what? the individual greatness 
of the warrior Wellington!! Not a trace of 
his services to the City; not a whisper of the 
City’s gratitude for the same; not even so much 
as Richard III. received from the bottom of 
the hall. In our judgment this is a bald and 
injudicious style; and only rendered more 
strikingly inappropriate by the one-worded 
record which is directed to be engraved on 
each side of the pedestal :—narrow pedestal ! 
brief inscription! This, too, was carried in 
the last meeting of the committee by a majority 
of one; rejecting a legend, which would at 
least have declared the purpose for which the 
monument was first proposed, and through all 
its early stages held up for the public co-opera- 
tion, It ran thus (or nearly) : 


To the Famous in Arms, 


rthur, 
Duke of Wellington: 
In gratitude 
For his great Civic Services 
To the City of London, 
Erected 18th June, 1844, 
It may not be too late to reconsider this 
subject. 


NAPOLEON BY COUNT D’ORSAY. 
Among all the elegant articles in the reposi- 
tory of Messrs. Howell and James, there has 
just been placed a little work of art, which will 
attract more attention than all the rest put to- 
gether. It is an equestrian group of Napoleon, 
modelled by Count D’Orsay, and executed in 
bronze or plaster. The cast we have seen is of 
the former imperishable material, about two 
feet in height, and exceedingly spirited and 
beautiful. The man (as is too often the.case) 
is not sacrificed to the animal; but whilst the 
latter is animated and striking, the former, be- 
sides being an admirable likeness, is equally 
effective from the fine repose and dignity of 
the figure. The proportions of the whole are 
accurate and just; the anatomy of the horse 
well understood and sufficiently developed ; and 
the composition altogether, in size and excel- 
lence of sculpture, in taste and finish, exactly 
such a production as may be an everlasting 
memorial of a wonderful being, and one of the 
most brilliant and valuable ornaments of our 
splendid saloons. We doubt not we shall im- 
mediately find copies in many such sites, not 
only in the rich and noble mansions of Eng- 
land, but in those of France and continental 
Europe. We advise our readers to visit and 
inspect it. 


Mr. Penrice’s Pictures, of which we gave an 
account in our last Gaxetie, by their sequent 
sale established the correctness of our opinion 
of their merits (see p. 435). The Bassanos, 
Nos. 1 and 2, brought 70 and 90 guineas. The 
Coello, No. 3 (bought in), justified our praise 
by reaching the price of 205 guineas; or five 
guineas more than No. 7, The Riposo (bought 
by Mr. Morant), which, with its colours as 
brilliant as glass-painting, left a doubt on our 
mind upon the imputed authorship of Titian. 
The charming small Canaletti, No. 4, was also 
sold for 200 guineas to Mr. Heywood; and the 
two Van Os, “ of the highest order,” obtained 
no less than 1907. and 170 guineas. No. 8, our 
“ first-rate Hawking Party,” by Wouvermans, 
cost Mr. Farrer 620 guineas; and No. 9, Te- 
niers’ nuptial féfe, went at 535/. 10s. to Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys. No. 10, the “ good Gaspar 
Poussin,”’ 390 gs.; and No. 11, the Claude, with 








its “cool and refreshing” waters, 760 gs.: it 
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was purchased by Mr. Dunford. The Teniers, 
No. 12, which we preferred to the more nume- 
rously peopled No. 9, was knocked down to Mr, 
Farrer at 860 gs., 310 more than the other. The 
Guidos, Nos. 13 and 14, were 1600 gs,, for the 
National Gallery (whither the former, of which 
we spoke as the finest academic example of the 
master, has already been transported) ; and the 
Susannah, 900 gs., bought in. No. 15, men- 
tioned by us as “one of the most perfect pro- 
ductions of Ostade,”” was sold for 1310 gs. to 
Mr. Farrer.—In No. 16, The Woman taken in 
Adultery, ascribed to Titian, we were alone 
mistaken in our expectation. We presume it 
has been considered only a copy, as it was 
bought in at 600 gs. In the Rubens, however, 
No. 17, we were “ all right”—it ranged to 
4000 gs.; and, like the Guidv, is now in the 
National Gallery, to which we declared “ i# 
should go.” 


Glyphography, or Engraved Drawing. For Print- 
ing at the Type-press after the Manner of Wood- 
cuts: with full Directions for the Use of Artists, 
Engravers, and Amateurs, and Specimen Illus- 
trations. 

A TuHirp edition fully explains the use and 

application of Mr. Palmer’s patent; and the 

specimens are so various and pleasing as to 
deserve for the publication a place among those 
ornamental productions which are usually laid 
on drawing-room tables to beguile the tedious 
half-hours of the day. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. —On Thursday an 
overflowing house marked the public sense of 
the merits of Sig. Puzzi, whose benefit it was, 
and who, both as estimable in private life and 
as a performer of unrivalled excellence upon 
the instrument he has made his own, has fully 
earned the repute in which he is held. The 
opera was Anna Bolena, and the Percy was sus- 
tained by the new tenor Moriani. His extra- 
ordinary power was displayed in most of his 
music, and the gushes up to the highest pitch 
of his compass, with rarely a husky or flat 
note to diminish the effect, were such as we 
never heard before. Grisi was all that could 
be desired ; and Lablaehe, Favanti in a minor 
character, and Giuseppina Rosetti (a pleasing 
début), did every thing to raise the opera far 
above the level of its intrinsic desert. 

French Plays. — Albert, Dejazet, and Le- 
vassor, are bringing to a close these perform- 
ances with an éclat unequalled by the termina- 
tion of any preceding season. The most brilliant 
attendances have witnessed the chefs-d'’auvre 
of each of these eminent artistes. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Mitchell on the success with 
which his enterprising efforts for the efficient 
representation of the French plays must have 
been crowned, Monday is announced as the 
final evening. 

Lyceum.—QOn Monday, the first dramatic 
adaptation of Chuzzlewit was produced, and 
with decided success. Everybody has read the 
work, so it is unnecessary to enter into the de- 
tails of the plot, though it may be as well to 
mention, that all the doings in and sayings of 
America are omitted, and that the Mark Tapley 
of the stage is made a cipher. Pecksniff was 
played by Mr. F. Mathews, and was a capital 
impersonation ; while Jonas Chuzzlewit, in the 
hands of Mr. Emery, was very, but almost dis« 
agreeably, faithful. The lights and shades in 
the character of honest Tom Pinch lose much 
of their effect in representation, but still Mr. 
Meadows made him an exceedingly interesting 
character, Wigan's Tigg Montague was ex- 


cellent; and F. Vining did the little he had to 
do, as young Martin, well. Nadgett was quite 
a feature from the ability displayed by Mr. 
Turner. Mary Graham found a pretty repre- 
sentative in Miss Fortescue; and Cherry and 
Merry were rendered as agreeable as possible 
by Mrs. Wigan and Miss Woolgar; but the 
Keeleys—the lady in top-baots, and the gentle- 
man in petticoats—the first with the impudence 
of young Bailey, and the second with the oddi- 
ties of Sairey Gamp, were the attraction of the 
play, which was entirely successful, as it de- 
served to be, for the able exertions of the actors 
and for the attention paid to its dressing and 
decoration. Judging from the applause with 
which it was received throughout, there can be 
no doubt of its becoming a great favourite at 
the Lyceum. It has been dramatised by Mr. 
Stirling, and was introduced to the public by a 
prologue (spoken with great naiveté by Mrs. 
Keeley) from the humorous pen of Albert 
Smith. 

Hanover-Square Rooms.—The musical fame 
of Dr. F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy and of Mr. 
Ernst, heightened by the liberal and generous 
conduct of the latter on a recent occasion; at- 
tracted a numerous audience to Ernst’s morn- 
ing concert, yesterday week, And never had 
audience a higher gratification. The selection 
and execution of the music were admirable. 
Ernst himself played five times; and no one 
with a grain of harmony in their composition 
could ever weary of the tones of his violin. 
The concert opened with a fine quartett (Men- 
delssohn), two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
played by Messrs. Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, and Haus- 
mann; besides other excellences it contained a 
beautiful movement andante cantabile in G major. 
In addition to this quartett, the first part of the 
performances included songs by Miss Dolby 
and Herr Staudigl; a fantasia, by Ernst; and 
a grand sonata in A minor (Beethoven), piano- 
forte and violin, played by Moscheles and 
Ernst. To all these, and also to the selections 
for the second part, more individual praise than 
we have space for is due, With this general 
laudatory sentence, however, we cannot con- 
clude. We must make especial mention of 
Bach’s harmonious composition for three piano- 
fortes, splendidly performed by Moscheles, 
Mendelssohn, and Déhler; and Macfarren’s 
song, The Wrecker’s Life, most spiritedly sung 
by Staudig}. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS, 
DIsTANCE must certainly lend enchantment to 
the view; since, this week, our newspapers con- 
tain long accounts from the New York Sua, of 
the working of the Electric Telegraph between 
Baltimore and Washington, just as if that be- 
tween the Paddington Station and Slough were 
too close to us to be known, There it has been, 
however, at work for a number of weeks; and 
any one may witness, or even employ, its ex- 
traordinary operations on the payment of small 
fees for admission or use. Itis in daily and 
hourly communication: and when the Court 
is at Windsor, the interchange of messages is 
as rapid as if the Queen were at Buckingham 
Palace. When the Emperor of Russia visited 
it, Mr. Wheatstone, under whose admirable 
superintendence it has been erected and is 
conducted, sent to Slough the question— ‘* Is 
all prepared at Windsor for the reception of 
the Emperor of Russia?” and the answer was 
returned—“ Every thing is quite ready!” The 
transmission of both occupied sixty-eight se- 
conds ! 





A short time ago we spent an hour most 
profitably and interestingly in experimenting 
with the several kinds of telegraphs which Mr. 
Wheatstone has established—for his improve- 
ments ate very important on the original in- 
vention —in one case employing Electricity 
and magnetic needles deviating from the pa- 
rallelism of the current, in another Electro- 
Magnetism; in one every letter of the al- 
phabet spelling the words, in another figures, 
as in the old mode of signals, with several 
variations of method, which must be seen to 
have their value understood—such as having 
a single wire, or more, as the nature of the 
apparatus and power require. The results 
are wonderful. In three seconds the attention 
of the person engaged at Slough is called for, 
and a notice that he is attending sent back; 
then any message whatever is delivered by 
turning the letters which compose it in suc- 
cession, on a radial metallic wheel bearing the 
alphabet, to the position at which the circuit 
is completed, and the particular letter indi- 
cated in the groove ofa slide above, at both 
ends of the telegraph. At the close of every 
word a cross is inserted; and at the close of 
the sentence two crosses. There is no pos- 
sibility of error; and should aught not very 
intelligible occur, there is an instant stop and 
rectification, Thus, as fast as one could, with 
ordinary deliberation, spell the words and sen- 
tences, they pass this distance of thirty-six 
miles, eighteen one way and eighteen the other. 
in one instance the effect is rendered more 
striking by the transmission, not of signs but 
of sounds. Our Slough (as Mr. W. pronounced 
it, our Slow) correspondent was desired to 
‘*Ring the bell ;” and before the last / was 
visible upon the board, the bell in the little 
room at Paddington was rung in our ears by 
the magnetic touch of Slough! The wires, as 
all who have travelled by the Great Western 
can see, are carried along a succession of posts 
in the open air, by the side of the railway, and 
so disposed, that any accident to which they 
are liable would be at once detected, confined 
to a limited division, and readily repaired. If 
carried under ground these advantages would 
be lost; the whole line would be affected, and 
it would cost much trouble to discover where 
the evil had occurred, and to apply its remedy. 

As we have hinted, it is impossible by mere 
description to convey an adequate idea of this 
magical process; and astonishment will auge 
ment, when it is considered that a similar com- 
munication will soon be formed between Lon 
don and Portsmouth; and that there will be no 
obstacle to doing the same between London and 
Edinburgh, when one minute will suffice for 
intercourse between the capitals of England 
and Scotland! Then there is no interruption 
of weather, as in the signal telegraphs; in mist 
and in darkness, as completely as in sunshine 
and light, the Electric current flies as swiftly 
as the lightning’s flash, but to instruct, and not 
to destroy man, who has become master of 
the mighty element, and compelled it (Pros- 
poe to do his service. From London to 

dinburgh will be some 400 miles of rail; 
and when we send to the modern Athens (how 
it would astonish the greatest philosopher of 
the ancient Grecian city to be told of it!) for 
the news of the hour, we shall have it in two 
or three minutes by Return of many thousand 
Posts. 





The Irish Society 1 in our last 


(p. 438)—has been launched into existence 
under very favourable and promising auspices. 








The Marquis of Clanricarde presided at the 
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meeting, which was addressed in a singularly 
judicious, patriotic, and eloquent speech by 
Mr. E. Tennent, in moving the first resolution, 
which was seconded by Gen. Caulfield. Lord 
Rossmore, a prime mover of the design, was 
unfortunately absent in consequence of a family 
concern; but Lord Castlereagh, Lord Trim- 
leston, Sir D. Norreys, Capt. Taylor, Mr. M. J. 
O’Connell, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Grogan (Irish 
members), Mr. R. Bell, Mr. F. Mahony, Major- 
Moore, and other distinguished individuals, 
came forward on the oecasion, and carried the 
proceedings to the desired issue, — the forma- 
tion of an Irish society for social and intellec- 
tual intercourse in the British metropolis. We 
hope there will never be mooted a Repeal of 
this Union; which a select committee was 
nominated to establish. In the evening there 
was a dinner, to which seventy members sat 
down. Mr. Tennent, Mr. Percy Bankes, Dr. 
Croly, Mr. M‘Dougal the sculptor, and Mr. 
Bell, were among the speakers called up by the 
toasts; and a harmonious evening was spent, 
which we trust may be considered as a happy 
commencement ofinnumerable assemblies where 
Irishmen (with a sprinkling of such friendly 
English and Scots as:-they may please to elect 
into their body) will cultivate good fellowship 
with each other, join in ‘promoting the litera- 
ture and arts of their mes and be ‘lavish 
of national sympathies, totally irrespective of 
difference in roltics and creeds, 


THE DEAN OF ELY. 
A SPLENDID service of plate was presented on 
Wednesday to Dr. Peacock, senior tutor, Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, by several noblemen 
and gentlemen, pupils of the dean, after a din- 
ner at the Thatched House. It consisted of 
a centre-piece, four side-dishes, chased with 
views of the College, and a pair of wine-coolers. 
The former, bearing the figures of Newton, 
Barrow, and Bacon, was inscribed as follows: 
—“To the Very Rey. George Peacock, D.D. 
F.R.S., Dean ‘of Ely, and Loundean Professor, 
Cambridge, during a residence of thirty years, 
successively scholar, fellow, and senior tutor, of 
Trinity College, this service of plate is yriven 
by the subscribers educated at that royal foun- 
dation, not only in testimony of his rare en- 
dowments, scientific and literary, but as a last- 
ing memorial of esteem for his private worth, 
and to record their grateful sense of his ser- 
vices to all who came within the sphere of that 
mild and persuasive influence, which added 
dignity and grace to academic authority by 
winning the confidence and gaining the affec- 
tions of those who were taught, by happy ex- 
perience, to consider and value him as their 
adviser and personal friend, as well as their 
intellectual guide; and who must ever feel the 
memory ofhis counsel and active kindness an ad- 
ditional tie binding them to Trinity College, with 
whick foundation his name is associated in re- 
spect and honour. June 10, 1844.” The amount 
collected was considerable, although the sub- 
scription was limited to two guineas. The presi- 
dent, the Marquis of Granby, prefaced the pre- 
sentation with an appropriate eulogy; and Dr. 
Peacock replied with much feeling. We rejoice 
exceedingly at this so well-deserved testimo- 
nial of talent and of worth. All who have 
ever been in intercourse with the Dean of Ely, 
either as friend, pupil, acquaintance, or casual 
sojourner, will at once acknowledge his. high 
attainments and ready courtesy. Such rare 
endowments, scientific and:literary, and‘ such 
mild manners and bounteous benevolence, are 
seldom so happily blended in the same indi- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE FUNERAL OF CAMPBELL. 
Wuen Engiand’s shore lay wild and dark, 
Save the far beacon’s misty spark, 
Like mourners round the funeral bark, 
e waves came rolling solemnly. 


And all the winds were breathless bow’d, 
With woe too lasting to be loud, 
As lay the Bard within his shroud, 

When waves were rolling solemnly. 


While slow the funeral vessel swept, 
Hope knelt, where cold Aer minstrel slept, 
And o’er that brow of genius wept 

The tears of immortality. 


The flag that England’s valour bure 

Mid ocean-blast and battle’s roar, 

When left the hearse that wailing shore, 
Droop’d mid the death-gloom drearily. 


Mourn, hapless Hohenlinden, mourn! 

Thy bard to dust and darkness borne, 

Whose voice can never more return 
To breathe the hymn of liberty. 


Mourn, mourn for him, Britannia’s isle, 

Whose harp is reft, and mute the while, 

That sang ‘‘ The Baltic” and “‘ The Nile,” . 
With Nelson’s fame exultingly! 


Years, years shall roll, and stars may throng 
Around the classic heaven of song, 
But never Fame hear one prolong 

Thy lofty strain of minstrelsy. 


*Tis morn; the sunlit clouds have thrown 

A solemn grandeur half their own . 

O’er abbey-aisle and sculptured stone, 
Where England’s dead rest gloriously. 


There, mid the mightiest bards of earth, 

The few that centuries gave to birth, 

All crown’d around with classic worth, 
Our Campbell sleeps eternally. 


Though darkness 5 
Till time hath hewenre } dw cere 
Still future ages shall behold 
The bard of Hope’s ascendancy. 
Caries Swatn, — 
VARIETIES. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of July Ist.— 
Mr. Murchison was elected ing mém- 
ber to the mineralogicat and’ section: 
in succession to the late. M. de Moll. The 
names sent in by the section were MM. Murchi- 
son, Hausmann, J. De Charpentier, Boué, De 
Dechen, Freiesleben, Naumann, Studer, Hitch- 
cock, De la Beche, Greenough, Lyell, Sedgwick, 
A. Sismonda, and Keilhau. Out of 41 votes, 
27 were given to Mr. Murchison, 7 to M. Four- 
net of Lyons, 3 to-Mr. Sedgwick, 3 to M. Char- 
pentier, and 1 to M. Freiesleben.—M. Victor 
Mauvais discovered on the night of the 7th 
instant a new comet in the constellation Her- 
cules.—Paris Letter. 

Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly.—We grieve to 
see it stated in the Delhi Gazette of May 4, and 
quoted in the latest No. we have received of 
the Bombay Times, that “ a man, lately arrived 
from Bokhara direct, confirms the assertion so 
frequently made that Messrs. Conolly and 
Stoddart have certainly suffered death. But 
(adds this account) the most extraordinary part 
of the communication of the person alluded to 
is, that though certain of the death of Conolly 
and Stoddart, he is equally sure that there is 
at the present time a European officer at Bok- 
hara, disguised as to dress, &c.; and we have 
heard it surmised by one whose authority is 
good, that it is a gentleman of the name of 
Hart, belonging to the Bombay service, who 
is, we are credibly informed, known to have 
passed from Bahawulpoor across to the-Indus 
up to Peshawur, and thence into central India, 
under the garb of a Jew, during the year 1843.” 

Royal Academy.—The House of Commons 
was counted out on Tuesday whilst Mr. Hume 
was moving for parliamentary inquiry into the 
affairs' and ministration of the Royal Academy. 

- The Waverley Balion Monday night went off 
with all the éclat we anticipated ; and produced 











a fund (about 1000/.) sufficient, with what has 
already been subscribed in London, to complete 
the Edinburgh t to Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr.: Leigh Hunt.—The newspapers state a 
very generous act on the part of the young suc- 
cessor to the Shelley estate, Sir-F. P. Shelley, 
the son of the poet and the friend of Hunt. In 
pursuance of the expressed wish of his father 
that he might have it in his power to do some- 
thing for the later years of Mr. Hunt, the pre- 
sent baronet, on succeeding to his grandfather, 
immediately settled an annuity of 130/. per an- 
num on Mr. and Mrs. Hunt. We never had to 
record a circumstance more pleasurable to our 
mind, more graceful and feeling in the donor, 
more honourable to literature, or more opposed 
to the cold and cruel treatment which its vota- 
ries too generally experience from an inconsi- 
derate, selfish, and ungrateful world. 
The Will of the Poet Campbell has been proved. 
It states that his son (as we mentioned in our 
last) is provided for; and leaves his property, 
valued under 2000/., to his niece Mary Campbell. 
Model of Venice.—This elaborate model, the 
beautiful work of many years, and the exhibi- 
tion of which we noticed as affording an admi- 
rable idea of the city of the sea, was this week 
sold (under a distress for rent) by auction, and 
bought by the proprietor of the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardens for thirty guineas ! 
Caricatures.—Of three novelties by HB., the 
most uncommon is the flight of Dedalus and 
Icarus (Sir R. Peel and Mr. Gladstone), who 
are flying like swallows to the sun of free trade, 
leaving chartism and radicalism, and toryism 
and conservatism, on the opposite shores of the 
sttaits below. The figures are very funny; whilst 
in “ The pas de fascination,” from the ballet of 
Alma, that of Sir James Graham fascinating 
‘Sir R. Inglis, Lord Ashley, Lord Mahon, Mr.. 
gael, and Sir T. Acland, is a OTe. 
Arion saved by the Dolphin,—Sir R. Peel, with 
his harp, sailing safely on the back of Dolphin 
Bright, perfishifying the Anti-Corn-law League, 
—is the third; and a very clever and ‘original 
thought and composition. ‘ 
Tweddell’s Yorkshire Miscellany.—No I. is 
acknowledged with thanks. Its merits in prose 
and verse, its extreme cheapness as‘a quarterly 
periodical, ought to recommend it beyond the 
sphere of the three ridings; despite the rather 
objectionable epistle which occupies the 19th 
and 20th pages. Every local or provincial work 
of this kind, if put together with like talent, 
serves something towards the grand purpose of 
diffusing a taste for literature ; and there is no 
saying where a seed may light to spring up a 
goodly tree hereafter. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. ‘. 
Mad. Jullia Meulien (who translated Mrs. Somer- 


ville’s Connexion of the Physical Sciences and Lyell’s 

Elements of Geology) is, we learn, going on with the 

translation of the work of the latter, the Prin- 

ciples of Geology, and under the auspices of M. Arago. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Elementary Treatise on bra, Theoretical 
and Practical, by J. Thomson, LL.D., 12mo, 5s.—Ele- 
mentary Education: the Im; e of its Extension 
in our own Country, by H. Edwards, D.D., 8vo, 5s.— 

e: a Poem, with Miscellaneous Pieces, by 

H. Edwards, D.D., Vol. I., 12mo, 7s.—Picturesque 
Antiquities of Ipswich, {. and IL., royal fol., 8s. 
each. —The tory of John Marten: a Sequel to 
lienry Milner, by Mrs. ood, 12mo, 7s. 6d.— 
Lent Lectures, pr at Christ’s Church, Chelsea, 
Be, Ie 6d.- ‘The Mysteries Far i Eaten oe, 
vO, . 6d.— ’ e Sue, 
12mo, 5s.—The Poetry of Real Life, by H. Ellison, 
12mo, 6s.—Sermons on Various Subjects, by Rev. J. 
Simpson, 8vo; 4s. 6d.\— Sermons, by Samuel Wilber- 
force, 12mo, 7s._.Abbey Church; ' or, Self-Control and 
Self-Conceit, 12mo, 4s. 6d.— Drexelias on Eternity, 
new edit., by H. P. Dunster, fcp. 5s.—The Christian's 
Mirror of Duty-to' God and Man, 18mo, 2s. 64.—Beau- 
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and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, Vol. VI., 8vo, 
= ie Field of. y meas or, Scenes , 4 the ‘Nine- 
teenth Century, by Anne Flinders, 12mo, 5s.—Peg; 
Anecdotes of the lish Language, 3d edit. fe the 
Rev. H. Christmas, 8vo. 12s. —Walter Clayton: a Tale 
of the Gordon Riots, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.— 
The Home-Treasury: Alphabet of Quadrupeds, sq. 
%s. 6d.— Martin Chuzzlewit, by C. Dickens, 8vo, 21s. 
cloth. —The Birthday: a Tale for the Young, 12mo, 
5s.—Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 7 lish , dv. 

8s.—Latin Synonymes a Fouube, v the 
Rev. E.R Reddall, 18mo, 2s. 6d, View of the Coal-Trade 
of the North of England, by M. Dunn, 8vo, 7s.—Sup- 
lement to the London Catalogue of Books, from 1 

5 1844, 8vo, 9s.—- Hints to Promote a Life of Faith, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate 2g the sun = - the meridian.) 

h. m. 


suly IT ane 5 4 5 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to postpone An Amateur’s letter on 
equestrian tals till next week. 
eritas’s: description of the eae? pare 2) pheno- 
mena near Market Harborough would not, we think, 
elicit any paScoophics! ‘explanation. 
Erratum u.—In t e first col. of last No., line 22, for 
‘is’ read “* ‘are.’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 


PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
this long-celebrated Ressitiepenent informs the ublic that oxy Beer, 
so Strongly recommended by the Faculty, not not belng sold to t the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 

City Office, 98 Gracechurch 8treet. 


RESERVES and CONFECTIONARY.— 
rity of BETTS’S PATENT eae for 
testified ‘Wy the 


é.4 
Saabs wines it is inva- 
pha y~ to the most delicate 
ical stimala, it is peculiarly adapted 
to persons of = i habits. 
uantities of not tess than ions supplied at the Distillery, 
7 — Bars, in some iam, a ° Ain per gallon, exclusive of the 
price joe add ; and jn glass bottles, at 20s. }» per gallon, bottles and 
case includ 
Consumers of 








tion 
Capsules, made ‘pure and solid metal (not tin-foil), embossed 
the words “ Bet 3 eeet Eee, 7 Smithfjeld Bars,” to which at- 
tention is Fh. direct 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIB'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


d for 

riority as Ps ones ne mild emollient . highly = valuta to he dei a 

possessi Doweming an atic and lasing eas et is labelled 
boi 's steel plate of Wi: Castle. 

A variety of bighir. pert porfomes Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular 

Haworre’s Pammavariy z - ay PowpeR, an may 
fr eeoeie “a! oeedingly agreeab! and divest. 
aa is OX: - 

ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colou! 





Henpartr’s > a al is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
for intaining the age and luxuriance of the Hair, 
hating also dt one ; bertal ific for producing 
is a n ic for a new 
growth where the It ris tailing 
Hewpain’s Corp Cazam oF Rien prepwed in n great pertectian. 
wer Scowgaixo Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
s. 
‘ va bot 8 MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
a 





d from B Bi to 19 Berners Street, 

pike Street, London. 

Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; free 
by post, 3s. 6d. 

HE SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and Cee ere eM AL WEAKNESS. With 
a . RL and L. Perry and Co. Sur- 

the Authors, ‘and sold at their resi- 
Row The Cordial 








ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

Nae Principal the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 

Curate of Han uts and guardians oe of oer tpe 

a School in a healthy situation c 

vantages of a Collegiate Course of Instruction, nthe and sada 

training, and parental care, may obtain prospectuses by a personal 

or written application to t the Principal, or by letter, trees: to 

the Rev. T. T. Wa! aimelars »D.D., Rectory, Hanwell ; J.D. Macbride, 

sy D.C.L., Heep of Magdalene Hall, Oxford; or to J. A. 

3, Eaq., MM. D., Dover Street, Piccadilly, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 








OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gothic Hall, 
Enfield, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, son and successor to the 
Rev. W. Weare. ous Weare respectfully informs his friends and those 
parents who are di s of combining domestic comfort and liberal 
treatment with a sound and useful education, that he receives 
PUPILS on — so moderate terms, 
Referees |. J. Davies, Tottenham; Rev. T. Bourne, A.B., 
near Hinckley: D D. MNaL, Esq., Stock Exchange; and the parents 
of the pupils. 
No day-scholars are admitted. Accommodation for parlour board- 
ers. The present vacation terminates on the 15th instant. 





DUCATION—A Married Clergyman, 

Master of an Endowed as School in the neighbourhood 

of London, whose time since takin; is Degree has been devoted to 

preparing the highest classes ot Penis for the Universities, is desirous 
of increasing his connexion. 

Address L. L., Earle’s Library, 67 Castle Street, Berners Street, 

Oxford Street, —- Cards of Térms and views of the School-house 

may be obtained. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A young English 

Gentleman, of very family a connexions, educated 

abroad, would give Instruction in GERMAN, FRENCH, and 

DUTCH, as well as e cuipeatanis eee and noel De the general 

in a hi tabl a, or Scxoor in London; for 

which he would chy require board and lodging in the family, if he 

could have the privi lege if attending. the lectures at King’s ‘ollege, 

about an hour a day only during term time. 

Letters addressed, prepaid, to the Rev. Dr. B., Etwell, Uttoxeter. 


O PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.—A 
CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Oxford, who has a thorough ac- 
uaintance with the i of Printing. would be glad to 
douste some leisure-time which he has at his disposal to the final 
REVISION ION of PROOF-SHEETS a PREssS. + age paps would 
be valuable to an: es to whom the residence of such a person on 
the spot would mabe indispensably necessary 
Apply (if by letter, -paid), to Mr. Chilcott Printer and Pub- 
rishey? Ciaee Skreet, Biles. ? 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 


° poscors. or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT 2S the RE- 
and W 
instru: 


ae oem ERS, HES. — 
Neit ak caael oteman of ast: ménts, nor ‘ac: 
quaintance with tronomy, are 
observer to o regulate with with this invention the -o of his Watch by 


required to enable the 
the-sun ar other celestial object to the fract second. The in- 
strument is as Dee po as a sun-dial. It is only 3 inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 

Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 

and Clocks, and the =<" ana of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur orate and 82 vismmand London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 

Earl of | al Earl Som 
Earl of C Lord oral Falkland 
Earl java rand 1 Melville Lord Elphinstone 


Ear! of Norbury , Lord Belhaven aud Stenton. 
Ear! of Stair 














Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
are ea De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Samuel Anderson, Charles Graham, Esq. 
ee ma AY F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 

Edward Bord Pot William Railton, Esq, 
E. Lennox bo John Ritchie, E 

Residen F. H. Thomson “he. 
Charles ae Esq. 


, Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a as —— Capital, and in the 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
irs Annvuat INCOME BKING UPWARDS OF 60,00U/. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Sharehold 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
Designs, 14 Lincoin’s Inn Fields. 


HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 

every information — the subject of win bigs deiged for 

pe prem either 2 Age : brome or tl a 3 es may be 

applying personally, or etter id) to Mr. ALEXANDER 
fomee TT the Office, 14 Lincola’ 's Inn Fields. ’ 





NEW PROSPECTUS. 
LBION LIFE INSURANCE CoM. 


PANY, instituted in 1805, 
New Bridge Street, Backfviave. 
BONUS every rures Years. Eighty per Cent, or Four-fifths of the 
Profits, returned on Policies effected after the Ist of May, 1844. 
The new Prospectus, Say ap a full detail of the highly advan. 
tageous terms on which Life Insurances are now granted by this 
Company, may be obtained at the Company’s Office. 
EDWIN CHARLTON, Secretary, 





LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN LIFE- 
ASSURANCE, 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
and 18 Chancery Lane, London. 


HE more than usual success which has attended 
s Company has arisen— 





Frem the combi form: obtainable partly 
from proprietary and partly from mutual mnie es, Mh da whic! h com- 
bination the assured m: ee | in the 
of future premiums, an complate freedom fren | Tecponeinlisty, 

From the indisputability of the policies, leave to travel beyond 
Europe, the option of payment of sy he the premiums for the first 
seven years, aud immediate settlement 


Prospectuses and rates forwarded by ~ agents and Manager. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, nasal 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P., Chairman. 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this we ie Thus — 
ae assuring the lives of others may make r policies secure, 

withstanding the life assured ma; “eer | go out of the! limits of Europe 
wihest the necessary perm! the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. 
Credit of half the premiums for wo five years allowed on poli- 





‘ cies effected for the whole term of Ji! 


On policies of five years’ aes half the amount paid, after the 
first year’s premium, may be borre: thereon by the Assured. 


Advances are also made te et pe argh Ss seer personal 
security, for reas of years, repayable > instalments. 

Attenti: to the detailed 
the Conan, Uiich may be Seneca at the Office, 18 King Willa 
Street, City; or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ARINERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established for Insurances on the Lives of Mariners, 
Whether of the Royal or Mercantile Navy ; 
Members of the Coast-Guard; Fishermen, or Boatmen; 
Military Men and Civilians proceeding to any part of the 
Globe; as also Individuals 1s every Class in Society re- 
sident on shore are Inst 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Trustees. 
Admiral Sir Philip Henderson Durham,’G.C.B. 
Joseph Somes, ne 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, G.C.H. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. on: “er Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 


Capt. Thomas Dickinson, 
R.N. 








sis George Rich. 
John Warrick, Esq 
Joseph og Esq. Edmund Turner Watts, 


George Le le 
George hg John Wills, Esq. 
Auditors—Donald M‘Rae, Esq.; B. Fooks, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Physician — Sir James Eglintoun Anderson, M. D., 
R.].A., 11 New Burlington Street. 


Ras Iiderton Croft, Esq., 22 Laurence 
Pountney Lane. 





of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2i, 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policics of the Part! an 
pating Class from the time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 31st Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 

£5000 =. = & Years 10 Months 6831. 6s. 8d. 
6 Years . . 600 0 0 


‘ : 400 0 0 
200 0 0 


re ou the most moderate scale; 
nd only One One- ain merd “ary paid Sor the frst Five Years, where 
Insurance is for life. 


information will be me 7 on application to the Resi- 


ont Edward d E. d, 
Of No.8 Waterloo Place, Pail Mali? Londons nne™ BOF4s Hears 








Solicitor—John Hayward, Esq., 2.Adelaide Place, Lon- 
don Bridge; and Dartford, Kent. 


The Policies by this Com 

scription and seice in every ery part of the the igobe. The P Premiums for 
jicies, w! ith perasission | ae Bed without 

See, are lower than have ever hitherto been wn taken for Ms apemat 


vi clerred Annuities to Mariners at very moderate Premiums. 
rances 


The Premiums for all general Assu based 
adjusted Table of Morta ins ote 8 new 


lity. 
"en per Cent of the Profits lied i 
per Ce nay hea app in making provision for Des- 


titute and Disab! 
JOHN DAWSON, Resident- Manager. 
—— Street East, London Bridge. 
lhe Company is ready to receive lication from 
indiviasale a of respectability, influence’ beat and acti af 5 the 
principal sea-ports and market-towns of the Unit Kingdom, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











Saurian Remains, 


ESSRS. J. C. and S. STEVENS beg to 
announce they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, on RSDAY, 25th July, 
at aaetees me mae valuable and highly fi interestin Specimens of 
ICHTH and PLESIOSAURI, being Mr. Hawkins’ third 
and last Collection he will ever make of Fossil Saurians. It is 
almont as large as the one deposited in the British Museum, and is 
considered quite as valuable. 
mise. Fy may be had of the Auctioneers, 33 King Street, Co- 
vent Gar 








R. ti yp VOICE LOZENGE, 


of im: all persons subject to relaxed throats ; ri 
py aoe Putllic speakers, Singers, and Actors. Testimonials 


Sold in boxes - ls. "eS 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, at Moon’s (late 
— s) Library for New ‘Works, 12 Regent Street, Waterloo Place ; 

Savory and] Moore’s, Bond Street; Barclay and Sons, Wholesale 
Agents. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 








British Institution, Pali Mali, 


HE GALLERY, with a Selection of PIC- 

TUR y ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED 

BRITISH Altists, is open daily from Ten in the Morning till 
Six in the Evening 


1s.; Catal 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
HiE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till filtma” One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, One Shill: 


HENRY <a R.A., See. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The Tentu Axnva. Exuisition 

is Now open at their GALLERY, Fivty-THeEs Patt Mat, next 
the British Institution. 


Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








CATLIN'S: NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO, 


UNTING SCENES and AMUSEMENTS 
of the ROCKY MOUNTAINS and PRAIRIES. 
Already Patronised by 
Her Most Gracious Masesty the QUEEN, 
The Emperor of Russia, 
And many of the Nobility of England. 
Plates, full Royal ) Shost, 18 by 25 inches, in printed Tints, from 


the of “ D. Haons;” Letter-press of equal size: exhibit- 
Wo of “ 4 Scenes of the In- 








ing every variety of the Buffalo and other Hun 
itching and tam: the Wild Horse—Indian Games—Land- 
scape Scenes of the Rocky Mountains and Prairies, &c. 


To be published i in a few weeks by Subscription. 
The Illustrations for this splendid work can be —— a all hours, 
and subscriptions taken, at the American Literary A, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; or at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 4 latter of 
which is Mr. Catlin’s address, 


THE CAMPBELL MONUMENT. 


44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, July, 1844. 
ERMISSION having been granted for 
erecting, in the Porr’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, a 
MONUMENT to the MEMORY of the late THOMAS noe poe 
Esq., Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” the poping and Fri 
of the ill Poet hereby announce, that, for the immediate >. 
complishment of this object, Subscription-Lists will be opened at the 
Banking-houses of Messrs. Coutts, Messrs. and Co., and Messrs, 
Drummonds and Co. ; and also at Mr. Moxon’s, 44 Dover Street, Pic- 
eadilly. 
The funds ome raised by public subscription will be under the ma- 
i ‘committee of aa 
nds and admirers ofthe deceased and w tit | 4 
tie, be employed in the erection of a Monument worthy of 
Poet. 


WILLLAM tatece” M.D. fExccutors. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
wea BRITISH REVIEW.—To AD- 


VERTISERS.—Apvvextiszments and Brus intended 
for insertion in No. II. must be sent to the Publishers by the 15th 
instant ; 3000 Bills required, 

Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Meretisents Adena, and Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry an 











< Martin n Chuzzlewit complete. 


On the 16th instant, in one volume 8vo, price, bound in eloth, 21s. ; 
half-bound, morocco, 1/, 4s. 6d.; whole bound, morocco gilt, 
6s. 


HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Forty Illustrations by ** Purs.”’ 








Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Ina few days, in 5 vols. post 8vo, 
ACTS and FICTIONS, illustrative of 
ORIENTAL CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. POSTANS. 
London: W. H. Allen and cm, 7 Leadenhall Street. 
Dr. Maddock on ‘Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, 

Just out, price 5s. 6d. crown 8vo, with coloured plates, 

POPULAR TREATISE on a successful 


ode of treating Moraga tion, Asthma, Chronic Cough, 
Bronchitis, and ates of the Heart.” ; va 
y Dr. rio 
Of the mena %0 Judd Street, Brunswick Square. 
Simpkin and Marshall; and Bailliere, Regent Street. 


AN 








On Monday, in 8vo, 


ESSAY on the PRONUNCIATION 
of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By G. J. PENNINGTON, M.A. 
Late Fellow of King’s College,’ Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, July 13, 1844, 
EW WORKS JUST READY. 





I. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 
ConTEyts 
Rise and ie res of the Papal eae spiritual and temporal.— 
Persecution of the Albigenses.—Permanent Persecution of the 
Inquisition.— Persecution of the Lollards.— Persecutions of the 
Vaudois or bey Py in ont in the years pre- 
se the 3 of S -—Massacre of 
—P th Toman — Persecutions 
in the Eighteenth and “sien preg Centuries. 








pete = pains of Pope 








—Summary of the Principles and 

Code pom lished in the Austrian Dominions wy the Emperor Jo- 
son L— adopted in France by Na- 

poleon, 


By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


Il. 


The POPULAR MEMBER. 


GORE, 
Author of “ Mothers and ee a “ Sony Dowager,” ** The 
Ambassador’s Wife,” &c. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
Ill. 
Last Series, 


The ATTACHE;; or, Sam Slick in England, 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. 
By the Author of “ Tux Crocxmaxenr.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


Iv. 
Volumes III. and IV. of MISS COSTELLO’S 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 


Including — Anastasia ate oar » Lady Digby—Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth oll “ya ety A 
Lucy Perey, Countess of Carlisle — Elizabeth Cromwell and her 
Daughters—Mrs. Hutchinson—Lady Rachel Russell—Mary Boyle, 
Countess of Warwick—Dorothy Sidney, sys of Sunderland— 
Isabella Stuart, Duchess of Richmond —Anne de, Duchess of 
aa” Duchess of gta —Anne, ne chess of Mon- 
mouth, &c. 


The VOYAGE of LIFE. A Novel. 
By GEORGIANA C. MUNRO, 
Author of ** Charles Harcourt,” &c. 
8 vols. is. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington & Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
0 her — 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Evans’s Family Prayers. 
In large type, post Svo, price 8s. Gd. 
N ORDER of FAMILY PRAYER, ar- 


anged in the Form of Collects, for every Day in the 
Week ; with € Occasional Prayers for Domestic Use. 
By the Rev, WILLIAM EDWARD EVANS, M.A. 
Prebendary of Hereford. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Cheap Religious and Entertaining Miscellany for 
General Reading. 
Extra large 8vo, price 52. 6d., cloth embossed, 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGA- 
ZINE. Vol. XVI., with Fifty Wood Engravings of Cathe- 
drals, Churches, Abbeys, Castles; Natural History Subjects—Animals, 
Trees, &c. It contains Original Contributions by meg ie Clergy 
and Laymen of the Church of England; Select Extracts, atrncttve 
and amusing; Narratives and T: 3 Sketches in Natural History, 
with Engravings; Biographies of Eminent Persons; Visits to Re- 
markable Places at Home and Abroad, with Views; the Islands, 
Lakes, &c., of Great Britain and Ireland; Anecdotes; Poetry, &c 
Part XCVIIL., for July, just out, commences a new volume, and 
affords a favourable opportunity for persons wishing to commence a 
subscription. It Cc ee a Dieragons se (Two Views) of St. Groxor’: “4 
bck pa also ot! ,and the usual variety of Letter-pres: 
Several new Series of i ieataael ve and amusing Pay » with Pictorial 
Illustrations, are in a calculated to add to the usefulness 
and attractiveness of the W. ork. 


N.B. The ——— Volumes are now getting very scarce, and an 
early apy 





London: published for the Pri oe by Edwards and Hughes, 
12 Ave Marla Lane; Burns, Portman Street. Sold also by Hamilton 
= roatl 3 and Simpkin and Marshall ; 3 and by all Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 





NEW BOOKS TO TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY. 





EW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 


the SEASON. by Mr. MURRAY. 





TWISS’S LIFE of LORD ELDON 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S SLAVE- 


STATES of NORTH AMERICA. 


SCROPE’S MEMOIRS of LORD 


SYDENHAM. 


WILKINSON’S MODERN EGYPT and 


THEBES. 


CUNNINGHAM’S LIFE of SIR DAVID 
HOUSTON’S bg YACHT VOYAGE to 


TEXAS. Nearly 


DRINKWATER'S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 


STEPHENS’ TRAVELS in YUCATAN. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS in the 


HOLY LAND. 
PUSS i in BOOTS. By Orto SPECKTER. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, Map and Tiusteations, price 28s. 


RAVELS in SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 
through the Country of Adal to the Kin; am of shoe, 
during the Years 1842 and 1843. - F 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 

“ There is much to be gained from Mr. Johnston; and among 
other matters he varies from all exis modern travellers as to the 
course of the Gibbee. This portion of Mr. Johnston's work is well 
meriting due attention.”—New Quarterly Review, July. 

“ Mr. Johnston’s work far surpasses that of air c. Harris.”"—Ains- 
worth's Magazine, July. 

J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


COMMENTARY on the FIRST CH AP- 
TER of GENESIS; in which an attempt is made to pre- 
sent that beautiful and orderly Narrative in its true light. ‘To 
which are added, a short Treatise on Gevlogy, illustrated by 
Sketches ; also, a short'Treatixe on the Deluge. 
By THOMAS EXLEY, M.A. 
London: Hamilton, stent, and Co. Bristol: J. Chilcott. 


‘In =a 8vo, price 5s. 


Ss Ss A Z Ss. 


By ALEXANDER JAMES BERESFORD HOPE, M.A., M.P. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 11. 6s. 


LAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS, 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Christ Church, Oxford; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex; somctime Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 


Rici 





Jones's History of Ancient America. 
Second Edition, 


thee ORIGINAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 
AMERICA. mpeg upon an Analysis of the Ruined 
jean cha _ cenet a ines, and introduction of 
ristianity — St. Thomas. Tyrean Era, 35: 
Christ. a bed to the King of Prussia. ne ee 
By GEORGE JONES, Esq., M.R.S., &c, 
“ Mr. Jones is the discoverer of the ancient histo 
of the land, of the Western Hemisphere.” bileimeaes 
In August will be published, by the same Author, in 1 vol. 


An Historical Israel-Indian Tragedy, TE- 
CUMSEH and the PROPHFT of the WEST; and an ORATION 
upon the GENIUS USHAKSPEARE, 





Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


» St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
EMARKS on the USE of VIVISECTION 


asa Means of Scientific Research; in a Letter addressed to 
the Earl of Carnarvon, President of the Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals. 
By RICHARD JAMESON. 

‘*The subject is extremely well handled by Mr. Jameson, and 
per great credit to his head and heart.”—Johnson’s Med. Chir. 
Review. 

* Disenssed with great warmth and — wed Mr. Jameson, 
and his arguments are well illustrated.”—Lane: 

: aoe This is a very clever letter.”—Dublin eoreat of Medical 
Si 
“This is a sensible and clever pamphlet.”—-Medical Times. 


Hippolyte Bailliere, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 
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With the Approval of the Lords Commissioners of ITer 
Majesty's Treasury. 


COMPLETION ag bap ——- OF THE 


Just completed in 5 vols. bound in cloth, or in half morocco or 
russia, at a small addition to the price, 
HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 
_ H.M.S. BEAGLE, eae a Command of Captain Fitzroy, 
R.N., during the Years 1832 
Edited and superintended a ans esee hel ag A., F.R.S., 
V-P.G G.S., Naturalist to the Expeditio 
Comprising highly -finished representations etthe: mone novel and 
interesting objects in Natural History, collected during the veges 
of the Beagle, with descriptive Letterpress, and an account of the 
habits and ranges. 
Contents or THE VOLUMES. 
Fossil Mammalia, by Ricuanp Owen, Esq. F.R.S. Plain Plates, 
1, 14a. 


Mammalia, by R. Warzruovse, Esq. Coloured, 2/. 2s. 
Birds, by Joun Goutn, Esq. F.L.S. Coloured, 3/. 


wee by the Rev. Lxonarp Jznyns, M.A.,F.R.S. Plain Plates, 
18s. 


 aaeities by Tuomas Brut, Esq. F.R.S., F.LS. Plain Plates, 
1. 28. 


Each Volume is complete iu itself, and may be had sep y: 


Illustrated Work on British Ferns. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 25s. cloth lettered (or in Three Parts, stitched, 
price 8s. each, for the convenience of those who prefer a diffe- 
rent binding), 


HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS and 
ALLIED PLANTS. 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
Fellow of the Linnwan and Botanical Societies. 


This work is illustrated by one hundred and fifty-eight engravings, 
which are carefully executed by some of our first artists, from the 
author's own drawings on the wood; and consist of studiously accu- 
rate figures of every species and vanety of Fern found in Great Bri- 
tain, together with magnified details of venation, fructification, &c. ; 
and sketches of the romantic scenery among which the author has 
found some of the rarer species. The letter-press describes with 
great care, but in a Popular manner, the characteristics of each spe- 
cies ; seg lon, ex localities of all _ rarer kinds; explains the 
| authors; records the me- 

= and other proparticn which a ate oa posed to Possess; and 
contains full ! Pp ‘ of these beautiful 
plants, both in the air and | yy Mt. Ward’s closely glazed cases. 

he work is <9 result on many years of unremitting labour, and fre- 
quent journ m foot in various parts of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Undertalen by the author with the view of observing in 
their natural stations the plants he has described. 
The EquiseTacem, Lycopopiack®, &c. are included. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 














13 Great Marlborough Street, July 13. 


EW BOOKS of the SEASON, 
N PUBLISHED by Mr. COLBURN :— 


1. Townsend’s Memoirs of the House of Com- 
mons. Vol.2. 


. Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby. 
. Hon. Mr. Smythe’s Historic Fancies.- 1 v. 
. Marchioness of Londonderry’s Travels. 1 v. 


> co bd 


n 


. Memoirs of the Babylonian Princess. 
6. Miss Strickland’s Queens of England. Vol. 7. 
7. Hyde Marston: a Novel. 
8. The Wilfulness of Woman: a Novel. 
9. A Winter in Italy. By Mrs, Ashton Yates. 


(Just ready.) 

10. Revelations of Russia and the Emperor. 
(Just ready.) 

Henry Colburn, Publish 


By “ Craven.” 


13 Great Marlb 











EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS made 
during the Voyage of the a le. In Three Parts. By 
Cuarvrs Darwin, Ma. F.R.S,, V.P.G.S. 
Just published in 1 vol. nn price lis. cloth, 

Part 1.—On the Structure and Distribution 
of Coral Reefs. 

Part II.—On the Volcanic Islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Together with a brief Notice of the 
Geology of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of Australia, 

Preparing for publication, 
Part III.—On the Geology of South Ame- 


merica. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 66, price 6s. 
I. Balzac and George Sand. 
ll. Fontanier’s Political Mission to the East. 
IIL. Dahlmann’s History of the English Revolution. 
IV. The French and the English Bar. 
V. The German Newspaper Press, 
VI. The Anglo-Indian Army. 
VIE. Michiels’ * Angleterre.’ 
VIII. Recent Revolutions in Hayti. 
IX. Schiller’s Minor Poems—Bulwer and Merivale. 
X. German and English Translators from the Greek. 
XI. The Heimskringla. 
XII, The Prince de Joinville and the French Navy. 
Short Reviews of Books, Continental Intelligence, New 
Publications, &c. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


T= BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No, XXXIV, 








CONTENTS; 

1, The Italian Drama—Alfieri. 

2. L. C, Sulla’s Revolution in Rome. 

5. The Protestant Reformation in England. 

4. Slavonic History and Literature.—Mickiewicz. 
5. State and Prospects of British Husbandry. 

6. Modern English Dramatists. 

7. Prince de Joinville on the French Navy. : 
8. The Sugar Trade and Duties.—French Slave Colonies, 
9. Maximilian Robespierre. 

10. Lord Ellenb gh’s Indian G 

11. Recent German Literature. 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and 
all Booksellers, 














For Out-of-Doors Naturalists. 
Price 1s., No. XIX. of 


HE ZOOLOGIST: a Popular Monthly 

Journal of Natural History, conduc by Epwarp New- 

man, F.L.S. and Z.8.; containi: Facts ‘es Anecdotes of Animals 
(after the manner of White's Se! 

The following distinguished wrt have already enriched the 
Zootoorst with their contributions :—Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., Pro- 
fessor Bell, Rev. W. T. Bree, and Messrs. Couch, Doubl 
Gray, Salmon, Stephens, Waterton, Waterhouse, and Yarrell 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


AR COURRIER EXTRAORDINAIRE 
—La Suite du Juif Frrant.—Le COURRIER de L’EUROPE 
(Bohain’s French Newspaper) will publish every Satu an A Two 
Chapters more than any other London journal of ‘*The Wand dering 
Jew,” by the author of “Les Mysteres de Paris.” Le Courrier de 
YEurope during tive years has presented to the English reader a 
complete resume of the news of the week, and textually all the best 
articles on politics and literature, romance, poems, &c., published in 
the Parisian newspapers. 
Subscription, 6s. 7 per quarter, 





Trev at the ays 10 Welling- 
ton paren ef, Strand; b y Joseph Fiebeen 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill ; and 
all Single numbers, . Those pamwen ~ nd the 
commencement of * Le Juif Errant ” pos still be ob obtained as a 





New Works by Dr. Edwards, 
In 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
LEMENTARY EDUCATION; the Im- 


portance of its Extension in our own Country. With a 
Sketch of the State of Elementary Education on the Continent. 


By HENRY EDWARDS, Ph. D. D.D, 
Also, 2 vols, fep. 8vo, 7s. cloth, 
PROVIDENCE;; a Poem, in Four Cantos: 
with Miscellaneous Pieces. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





The Second Edition, at the Office of the National Acting-Drama ; 
and may be had at all Libraries, 
[TH PRIZE COMEDY of QUID PRO 
QUO; or, the DAY of DUPES, 
With a Preface by the Authoress, 
19 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


N EMBOSSED MAP of ARABIA 
PETRZAA and IDUMAA, ill the 
Scriptures, the Wanderings of the Israelites in the Peninsula of 
Sinai, &c.; arranged from Official Sources and the accounts of 
Modern Travellers. Dedicated AS Sreddent of the Hoyal Geo- 
graphical — Size, 25 Sates © inches. 
Prices (framed variously), 184.; A Ae 3 a 30s. 
London: Dobbs, Bailey, and Co., 134 Fleet Street and 
13 Soho Square. 











Completion of Mr. Thornton's History of India. 
}ysrorr of the BRITISH EMPIRE in 
INDIA. 


By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
5 vols, 8vo, cloth lettered. Price 4. 
By the same Author, 

A GAZETTEER of the Countries adjacent 
to India on the North-West, i inde, eloo- 
vroageess the Punj _ and the sohbonion ‘Hill Solis; comin by 
the authority Hon. Court of Directors of the East India 

Company, and Shietly from in their p 


In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 25s. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 











In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


RUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





NEW BOOKS TO TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY. 


EW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 


the SEASON by Mr. MURRAY. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, Vol. IV. 


HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS, 2s. 6d. 
ABELL’S (Mrs.) RECOLLECTIONS of 
NAPOLEON. 


The “ AMBER WITCH.” 2s. 6d. Just ready. 
GODLEY’S LETTERS from CANADA and 
the UNITED STATES. 


JESSE'S SCENES and TALES of COUN- 
LETTERS, from the SHORES of the 


BALTIC, 2s. 6d. 


FARMING for LADIES—the Povurtry- 


Yaup, Dairy, and Piccrrr. 


LAMBERT’S CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 
GREENHOW’S OREGON, CALIFOR- 


NIA, &c. 








R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS, 





The following are now ready :— 


1. HAND-BOOK for NORTHERN GER- 
MANY and the RHINE. 12s. 


2. HAND-BOOK for SOUTHERN 
MANY andthe TYROL. 10s. 


. HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND, SA- 
VOY, and PIEDMONT. 0s. 


4, HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the PY- 
RENEES. 12s. 

. HAND-BOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 
lis. 

6. HAND-BOOK for NORTHERN ITALY 
and VENICE, 12s. 


7. HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. lbs. 


8. HAND-BOOK for the SCHOOLS of 
PAINTING—ITALY. 12s. 


. HAND-BOOK for RUSSIA, 
NORWAY, and DENMARK, 12s. 
Albemarle Street, July, 1844. 


GER- 


co 


ar 


© 


SWEDEN, 





The Overland Route to India. 

In a neat pocket volume, price 10s. 
HE EASTERN TRAVELLER'S RE- 
MEMBRANCER: consisting of a Collection of Dialogues, 
familiar Phrases, a a Vocabulary of Words in general use, in the 


Arabic and Roman ter; intended for the use of Travellers by 
the Overland Route. 


By ASSAAD YAKOOB KAYAB. 
London: J. Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 


In tecteenn, 5s. cloth, 
HE FIELD of HONOUR; or, Scenes in 
the Niveteeuth Century. 


By ANNE FLINDERS, 
Author of ** Felix de Lisle,” &c. 


W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 





In 12mo, price 7s. 64. bound, the Fourth Edition of 


XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 
POETIS, qui in Scholis rarius leguntur, 





LUCRETIO,. SENECA. MARTIALE, 
CATULLO. LUCANO. JUVENALE, 
PROPERTIO,. Vv. FLACCO, AUSONIO, 
TIBULLO, 8. ITALICO, CLAUDIANO, 
PERSIO. 8TATIO, 


Notulis Ilustrata, quas selegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 


iving’ , St. Paul’s Church i, and Waterloo Place. 








In small 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Second Edition, much 
enlarged, of 


HE PARENT’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
GUIDE; or, LIBER SCHOLASTICUS. Being an Ac- 
count of all the Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions at 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; by whom 
founded, and whether open or restricted to particular places or 
persons; also, of such Colleges, Public Schools, Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools, Chartered ipo = anies of the City of London, Corpo- 
rate Bodies, Trustees, &e ave University Advantages attached 
to them, or in their Patronage; with the Ecclesiastica Patronage 
of the Universities, Colleges, Companies, Corporate Bodies, &c.; 
with appropriate Indexes and References. 


By RICHARD GILBERT, 
Editor of the Clergyman’s Almanack. 





Rivingtons, St, Paul’s;Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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Pew Wiorks and recent Publications. 

1. Major Sir W. C. Harris’s Travels 
in Ethiopia. Second Edition. 3 vols. 42s. 
The Rev. Connop Thirlwall’s 


History of Greece. 8 vols. 48s. 


2. 


3. Dahlmann’s History of the Eng- 
lish Revolution. Translated by H. Evans 
Luoyp. 10s. 6d, 


The Modern Syrians. 
Oriental Student. 10s. 6d. 


Halsted’s Life and Times of 
Richard the Third. 2 vols. 30s. 


The Marquis De Custine’s “ Rus- 
sia.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d 


The Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway. Translated by S. Laine, Esq. 

3 vols. 36s. 
Blair’s Chronological and Histo- 
rical Tables, extended under Sir H. Exxis's 
revision. 31s. 6d. 


By an 


Biographical Dictionary of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Half-vols. 1 to 7, 12s. each. 


10. Waterton’s Essays on Natural 
History. Second Series. 6s. 6d. 

11. The Rev. J. Pycroft’s Course: of 
English Reading. 6s. 6d. 


Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit 
of Truth. Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 


13. Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology. 
The Genera of Birds. 
Parts 1 to 8, 10s. 6d. each. 


14, A Treatise on the Steam-Engine. 
By the Artizan Club. No. 1, 1s. 


Researches on Light. 

By Rosert Hung. 10s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of History. 
10s.; bound, 12s, 

17. Dr. D. B. Reid?’s Illustrations of 

Ventilation. 16s, 


18. M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce. New Edition. 50s.; half-bound, 55s. 
19. M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols. 80s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Agri- 
culture. Fifth Edition. 50s. 
Supplement, separately, 5s. 


Hannam/’s Economy of Waste Ma- 


nures. 33. 6d. 


12. 


15. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


London; Loxemay, Brown, Gregy, and Lonewans. 


Interesting Works, suitable for Presents, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., CORNHILL. 


Js 
RECTORY of VALEHEAD;; or, Records 
of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition, with Plate, price 6s. cloth, 


2. 
The LIFE-BOOK of a LABOURER. 
By the Author of “ Tue BisHopr’s DauGcurERr.” 
Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


3. 
The RELIGIOUS HISTORY of MAN. 


By D. MORISON. Second Edition, fep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


4. ye 
PICTURES of PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Miss Stickney, now Mrs. Exuis, , Author of “ The 
Women of England.” 
Firat, Second, and Third sexton pes price 74, Gd, gach, fop, vo, cloth, 
wit! lates, 


5. 
The LAST of the PLANTAGENETS. 


An Historical Narrative. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo, price 7. 6d. cloth, 


6, 

The LIFE of MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother of 
Henry VII. By Carottve A. HAtstep. 

One volume, demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 


7. 
OBLIGATIONS of LITERATURE to the 
MOTHERS of ENGLAND. 
By Carnouine A. Haustep. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
8. ; 
The PROGRESS of CREATION considered 
with Reference to the Present Condition of the Earth. An 
interesting and useful work for young People. By Mary 
Rozarts, Author of “ Annals of My Village,” &c. &c. 
Fcp. 8vo, beautifully illustrated, price 7¢. in fancy cloth. 


9. 
INVESTIGATION;; or, Travels in the Bou- 
= tie Carotine A. Hatstep, Author of “ The 
argaret Beaufort,” &c. &c. 
eee 8vo, beautifully illustrated, price 7¢. in fancy cloth, 


WORKS BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLER, M oA. 
Author of “ May You Lixg It.” 


1. 
RECORDS of aGOOD MAN’S LIFE. 


Seventh Edition, fcp, 8vo, price 7¢, cloth. 
2. 
MONTAGUE; or, Is this Religion ? 


A Page from the Book of the World. 
New Edition, fop, 8vo, with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


3, 


LEGENDS and RECORDS; chiefly Historical. 
In post 8vo, beautifully illustrated, price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


4. : 
SOCIAL EVILS and their-REMEDY. 


A Series of Narratives. In Eight Numbers, price ls. 6d. each, sewed; 
or in 4 vols. price 4s. each, half-bound, 
The following are the contents of the different Numbers: 
. The Mechanic. 
Il. The Lady and the Lady’s Maid, 
. ILI. The Pastor of Dronfells, 
IV. The Labourer and his Wife. 
V. The Country Town. 
VI. Live and let Live; or, the Manchester Weavers. 
VII. The Soldier. 
VIII, The Leaside Farm. 


‘ust published, 
SCHISM and REPENTANCE, a Subject in 


on. By JosRrx Fzany. 
Fop. 8vo, cloth, price 42. 6d., with Plate. 


Most of the above Books may be had, handsomely 
bound in morocco, at an addition of about 3s. per volume 

to the price. 

*,° A Catalogtie of Suirn, ELper, and Co.’s Publi- 








cations of General Literature, and of Oriental and Emi- 
gration Works, may be obtained gratis, 


8 New Burlington Street, July 13, 1844. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
by Mr. BENTLEY. 
3. 

DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIS, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of bis Time from the Year 1767 to 1909; and 
an Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; aud his —_— 

Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. 


Edited by his Gaannson, the Tu1gp Equn, 
2 vols, Svo, with Portraits, 


i, 
AFLOAT and ASHORE;; or, the Adventures 
of Miles ange td 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq, 
Author of The | Pilot,” a Rover, “ The Deerslayer,” 


3 vols, post 8vo, 
il, 

By Order of the French Government. 
NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, 
the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and the 
ISLAND of BOURBON. 

By Mons. V. FONTANIER. 
One vol, Svo, with Map, 
Iv, 
CONSTANCE D’OYLEY. A Novel, 
By the Author of ‘* The Clandestine Marriage,” Se. 
3 vols. post Svo. 
Vv. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 


To SIR BORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
Florence from the Year 1760 to 1785. 


Now first Printed from the Original MSs. . 
Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &¢. 


VI. 
ROSE D’ALBRET;; or, Troublous Times; 


A Romance. 
y G. P. R. JAMES, 
Author of * Darvley,” ‘* De L’Orme, 3 ro Arabella amare, 
3 vols. post Svo. 
Vil. 
Third Series of ‘‘ Two Old Men's Tales." 
The TRIUMPHS of TIME. 
By the Author of ** Two Old Men’s Tales,”’ 
3 vols. post 8va. 
Richard Bentley, New sriiyee Publisher in Ordinary 
In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


EORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES; with Memoirs and Notes. 





By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Anthor of fn ‘Memoirs of the Court of England.” P 
The first two volumes, or ms last Sion ee, may be had separately 


“There is a charm in ro bare title of this book. It is an — 
oe 8 oe ee As at the r = 
manager's bell, the curtain rises, and discovers a brill 
of wits, beauties, statesmen, and men of pleasure about tome. attired 
in the quaiat. costume of our and 
mothers; or, better still, we 


Richard Beutley, New — my Publisher in Ordinary 


bs 3 che ons with Portraits, 


EMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY 
POPULAR DELUSIONS. 
Inclading—The South Sea Bubble —The Teligumenie —Modern 
Pro; neclee—Daels and Ordeals—The Crusades—The Witch Mania 
Slow Poisoners —Haunted Houses —The Alchymists —For- 
tune-Telling— The Magnetisers, &c. 
Ss HARLES MACKAY, 
Author of ** The Thames and its Tributaries,” &e. 
“ A book containing a great syiety of curious information, in a 
™ Revier. 


“ A work of research and ingenuity, We have felt much amuse- 

ment and interest in these volumes.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Richard Bentley, New a Sareths Publisher in Ordinary 
to her —— 


— by Charles . Bee of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brizton, ¥», af Number'1 Clarendon Terrace, 
Nore ods both inthe County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank - 
ln, rng arg a the ety of Middlesex, 
inters, at their Printing 


the City of London: and “ig William A mArniner ti 
rm 
Numbers Xs South itchion kin ect te in the Parish of Sai ‘Saint Ge an. 


ove in the » Publisher, at the Literary 
ons Office, Number Street; Strand, in the 
“on J 


‘eli 
tet A rege in the said County of Middlesex, om Sa~ 
nts for Wem York, Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway, 














